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We give below a ‘long story,’—but a pretty 
good one, said to be written by Judge Hall of the 
state of Illinois ; who edits the ‘Western Souve- 
nir’ from which it is taken. Jt exhibits traces of 
Kentucky manners and character in the frontier 
setiements; and the opportunities and character 
of the writer vouch for the accuracy of the repre- 
sentation. 

j PETE FEATHERTON. 

Every country has its superstitions, and will 
continue to have them, so long as men are blessed 
with lively imaginations, and while any portion of 
mankind remain ignorant of the causes of natural 
phenorena. That, which cannot be reconciled 
with experience, will always be attributed to su- 
pematural influence, and those who know little, 
will imagine much more to exist than has ever 
” been witnessed by their own senses. 1 am not 
displeased with this state of things ; for the jour- 
ney of life would be dull indeed, if those who 
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: travel it, were confined forever to the beaten high- 
IN sway, worn smooth by the sober feet of experience, 
wy ‘To turnpikes, for our beasts of burden, 1 have no 
| —s@bjection; but 1 cannot consent to the erection of 
eds seilways for the mind, even though the architect 
Ne be ‘Wisdom, whose ways are pleasant, and whose 
wi paths are peace.’ It is, sometimes, agreeable to 
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' stray off into the wilderness which fancy creates, 
to recline in fairy bowers, and to listen to the mur- 
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be frost bitten, and: her own hours would be sadly 
lonesome in his absence. ‘The young hunter 
smniled in silence at the arguments of his bride, for 
such she was, and continued his preparations. 

[le was indeed a person with whom such argu- 
ments, except the last, would not be very likely to 
prevail, Pete Featnerron, as he was familiar- 
ly called by his acquaintances, was a_ bold, rat- 
ding Kentuckian, of twenty-five, who possessed 
the characteristic peculiarities of his countrymen 
—good and evil—in a striking degree. His red 
hair and sanguine complexion, announced an ar- 
dent temperament ; his tall form, and bony limbs, 
indicated an active frame inured to hardships ; his 
piercing eye and tall cheek-bones, evinced the 
keenness and resolution of his mind. He was 
adventurous, frank, and social—boastful, credu- 
lous, illiterate, and at times, wonderfully addicted 
to the marvellous. He loved his wile, was true 
to his friends, never allowed a bottle to pass un- 
tasted, nor turned his back upon a frolic. 

He believed, that the best qualities of all coun- 
tries were centred in Kentucky ; but had a whim- 
sical manner of expressing his national attach- 
ments. He was firmly convinced, that the battle 
of the Thames was the most sanguinary conflict 
of the age, and extolled colonel J n, as ‘a se- 
vere colt.” He would admit that Napoleon was 
a great genius; but insisted that he was ‘no part 
of a priming’ to Henry Clay. When entirely ‘at 
himself,,—to use his own language,—that is to 
say, when duly sober, Pete was friendly and ra- 
tional, and a better tempered soul never shoulder- 
ed arifle. But let him get a dram too much, and 
there was no end to his extravagance. Jt was 
then that he would slap his hands together, spring 
perpendicularly into the air with the activity of a 
rope dancer, and after uttering a yell, which the 
most accomplished Winnebago might be proud to 
own, swear that he was the ‘best man’ in the 
country, and could ‘whip his weight in wild cats!’ 
and after many other extravagancies, conclude 
that he could ‘ride through a crab-apple orchard 
on a streak of lightning.’ 

In addition to this, which one would think was 
enough for any reasonable man, Pete would brag, 
that he had the best rifle, the prettiest wife, and 






















2%. § murs of imaginary fountains. When the beaten 
Ri-§ road becomes tiresome, there are many sunny 
1¢ spots where the pilgrim may loiter with advant- 
___ j ~age—many shady paths, whose labyrinths may 
ER @ be traced with delight. The mountain and the 
ing it @ Vale, on whose scenery we gaze enchanted, de- 
le by @ yive new charms, when their deep caverns, and 
this | gloomy recesses are peopled with imaginary 
aveni- i beings. 
ats its But above all, the enlivening influence of fancy 
monet i is felt, when it illumines our fire-sides, giving to 
ofthe the wings of time, when they grow heavy, a bright- 
ching. ™ er plumage, and a more sprightly motion. There 
"edhe. My are seasons, when the spark of life within us, 
seems to burn with less than its wonted vigor ; the 
"id. «= | blood crawls heavily through the veins; the con- 
ced a tagious dullness seizes on our companions, and the 
slugrish hours roll painfully along. Something 
*ue- = more than a common impulse is then required to 
| awaken the indolent mind, and give a new tone 
auet, | tothe flagging spirits. Ifnecromancy draws her 
m Shoe magic circle, we cheerfully enter the ring ; if folly 
ies a thekes her caps and bells, we are amused ;_ a witch 
sant- § becomes an interesting personage, and we are even 
erie © @ apreeably surprised by the companionable quali- 
ic affec- ties of a ghost. 
i, -J We who live on the frontier, have little acquaint- 
ull cases 








ance with imaginary beings. ‘These gentry never 
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loo MH emigrate; they seem to have strong local attach- 
i evmP- i ments, which not even the charms of a new coun- 
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imported into New England by the fathers; but 
were so badly used, that the whole race seems to 
have been wich new settlements, With: 
“ikem, the spirit of adventure expired, and the 







































oat red weird women of the present day, wisely cling to 
the soil of the old countries. That we have but 
4 few ghosts will not be deemed a matter of sur- 
wo. ise, by those who have observed, how misera- 
rVol. 1. mm Prise, Dy ; 
aly. bly destitute we are of accommodations for such 
4,andere@ inhabitants. We have no baronial castles, nor 
Veapere, of ruined mansions ;—no turrets crowned with ivy, 
a. ancient abbeys crumbling into decay; and it 
Poems by would be a paltry spirit, who would be content to 
us by Mrs § wander in the forest, by silent rivers and solitary 
‘ninety It is ¢ ed h, b 
tis even imputed to us as a reproach, by en- 
eget: lightened foreigners, that our land is altogether 


populated with the living descendants of Adam— 
‘{reatures with thews and sinews ; who eat when 
they are hungry, laugh when they are tickled, and 









tomance, say they, exist not in our territory. A 
witch, a ghost, or a brownie, perishes in America, 
16m. “a8 a serpent is said tu die, the instant it touches 
of Earlier the uncongenial soil of Ireland. This is true, only 
2. 19m. '0 part.—If we have no ghosts, we are not with- 
Nov. 31-_ + out miracles. Wonders have happened in these 
re-. United States——Mysteries have occurred in the 
bohm), Valley of the Mississippi. Supernatural events 
he has have transpired on the borders of “The beautiful 
jeiphielg Stream ;’ and in order to rescue my country from 
pr ug tndeserved reproach, I shall proceed to narrate 
pr store in an authentic history, which I received from the 
sor to any UPS of the party principally concerned. 
Oct. 31-_ GA clear morning had succeeded a stormy night 
a December ; the snow laid ancle-deep upon the 
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of the forest from their warm lairs and hidden 
places. 
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ion. The plentiful breakfast followed ; 
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get, bY breakfast over, Mr Featherton reached 


a long rifle from the rafters, and commen- 


















te inhabitants of the forest. The lock was 
yy uly examined, the screws tightened, the pan 
i ~ »the flint renewed, and the springs oiled ; 

Ml the keen eye of the backwoodsman glittered 
“th an ominoxs lustre, as its glance rested on the 
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ie oudly on her husband’s shoulder, essayed 
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ith affectionate pertinacity; the wind 











try can overcome. A few witches, indeed, were’ 


die when they are done living. The creatures of 


found, and glittered on the boughs, while the 
ng air, and the cheerful sun-beams invigorat- 
td the animal creation, and called forth the ten- 


The inmates of a small cabin on the margin of 
e Ohio, were commencing with the sun, the bu- 
"ss of the day. A stout, raw-boned forester 
is keen axe, and lugging log after log, erect- 
‘pile in the ample hearth, sufficiently large to 

tendered the last honors to the stateliest ox. 
\female was paying her morning visit to the cow- 
i, where a numerous herd of cattle claimed ber 


&m-bread, milk, and venison, crowned the oak- 
d, while a tin coffee-pot of ample dimen- 


{8 supplied the beverage, which is seidom want- 
ut the morning repast, of the substantial A meri- 


I, “ettain preparations, fraught with danger to 


ive engine. His blue-eyed partner, lean- 


., coaxing and captivating blandishments, 
young wife so well understands, to 


pretext which her ingenuity supplied, was 


bleakly over the hills, the snow lay dee 
esless, the deer would surely not senna 


the fastest nag in all Kentuck ; and that no man 
dare say to the contrary. It is but justice to re- 
mark, that there was more truth in this last boast, 
than is usually found on such occasions, and that 
Pete had no small reason to be proud of his horse, 
his gun, and his rosy-cheeked co.npanion. 
These, however, were the happy moments, 
which are few and far between; for every poet 
will bear us witness from his own experience, that 
the human intellect is seldom indulged with those 
brilliant inspirations, which gleam over the turbid 
stream of existence, as the meteor flashes through 
the gloom of the night. When the fit was off, 
Pete was as listless a soul, as one would see of a 
summer’s day—strolling about with a grave aspect, 
a drawling speech, and a deliberate gait, a stoop 
of the shoulders, and a kind of general relaxation 
of the whole inward and outward man—in a 
state of entire freedom from restraint, reflection 
and want, and without any impulse, strong enough 
to call forth. his manhood—uas the the panther, 
with whom he so often compared himself, when 
his appetite for food is sated, sleeps calmly in 
his lair, or wanders harmlessly through his native 
thickets. 
It will be readily perceived, that our hunter was 
not one, who could be turned from his purpose, 
by the prospect of danger or fatigue ; and a few 
minutes sufficed to complete his preparations.— 
His feet were cased in moccasins and wrappers 
of buckskin: and he was soon accoutered with 
his quaintly carved powder-horn, pouch, flints, 
patches, balls, and long knife;—and throwing 
“Brown Bess”—for so he called his rifle, over his 
shoulders, he sallied forth. 
But in passing a store hard by, which supplied 
the country with gunpowder, whiskey, and 
other necessaries, he was hailed by some of his 
neighbours, one of whom challenged him to swap 
rifles. Pete was one of those, who would not re- 
ceive a challenge without throwing it back. With- 
out the least intention, therefore, of parting with 
his favorite rifle, he continued to hanter back— 
making offers like a skilful diplomatist, which he 
knew would not be accepted, and feigning great 
eagerness to accede to any reasonable proposition, 
while inwardly resolved to reject all. He magni- 
fied the perfections of Brown Bess. 
“She can do any thing but talk,” said he: “If 
she had legs, she could hunt by herself. It is a 
pleasure to tote her—and I na-ter-ally believe, 
there is ‘not a rifle south of Green river, that can 
throw a ball so far or so true.” 
These discussions consumed much time, and 
much whiskey: for the rule on such occasions 
is, that he who rejects an offer to trade, must 
treat the company, and thus every point in the ne- 
gociation costs a pint of spirits. 
At length, bidding adieu to his companions, 
Pete struck into the forest. Lightly crushing the 
snow beneath his active feet, he beat up the cov- 
erts, and traversed ail the accustomed haunts of 
the deer. He mounted every hill, and descended 
into every valley, not a thicket escaping the pen- 
etrating glance of his practisedeye. Fruitless la- 
bor! Not a deer was to be seen. Pete marvel- 
led at this unusual circumstance, and was the 
more surprised when he began to find that the 
woods were less familiar to him than formerly.— 
He thought he knew every tree within ten miles 
of his cabin; but, now, although he certainly had 
not wandered so far, some of the objects around 
him seemed strange, while others were again easi- 
ly recognized ; and there was, altogether, a sin- 
gular confusion of character in the scenery, which 
was partly familiar, and partly new ; or rather, in 
which the component parts were separately well 
known, but were so mixed up, and changed in _re- 
lation to each other, as to baffle even the know- 
ledge of an expert woodsman. The more he 
looked, the more he was bewildered. He came 
to a stream which had heretofore rolled to the 
west; but now its course pointed to the east; 
and the shadows of the tall trees, which, according 
to Pete’s philosophy, ought, at noon, to fall to the 
north, all pointed to the south. He cast his 
eye upon hisown shadow, which had never de- 
ceived him—when lo! a stii] more extraordinary 
phenomenon presented itself. It was travel- 
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thousand times faster, as it veered round the whole 
compass in the course of a single minute, 

It was very evident, iv, from the dryness of 
the snuw, and the brittleness of the twigs, which | 
snapped off as he pushed his way through the | 
thickets, that the weather was intensely cold 5 and 
yet the perspiration was rolling in large drops fiom 
his brow. He stopped at a clear spring, and 
thrusting his hands into the cold water, attempted 
to carry a portion of it to his lips ; but the element 
recoiled and hissed, as if his hands and lips had 
been composed of red hot iron. Pete felt quite 
puzzled when he reflected on all these contradic- 
tions in the aspect of nature; and he began to 
consider whit act of wickedness he had been guil- 
ty of, which could have rendered him so hateful, 
that the deer fied, the streams turned back, and 
the shadows danced round their centre at his ap- 
proach. 

He began to grow alarmed, and would have 
turned back, but was ashamed to betray such 
weakness, even to himself; and being naturally 
bold, he resolutely kept his way. At last, to his 
great joy, he espied the tracks of a deer imprinted 
in the snow—and, dashing into the trail, with the 
alacrity of a well-trained hound, he pursued, in 
hopes, of overtaking the game. Presently, he 
discovered the tracts of a man, who had struck the 
same trail in advance of him, and supposing it to 
be one of the neighbours, he quickened his pace, 
as well to gain a companion in sport, as to share 
the spoil of his fellow hunter. Indeed, in his pre- 
sent situation and feelings, Pete thought he would 
be willing to give half of what he was worth, for 
the bare sight of a buman face. 

“J don’t like the signs, no how,” said he, cast- 
ing a rapid glance around him; and then throw- 
ing his eyes downwards at his owi shadow, which 
had ceased its rotatory motion, and was now 
swinging from right to left like a pendulumn—I 
don’t like the signs—lI feel sort o’ jubus,—But I'll 
soon see, whether other people’s shadows act the 
fool like mine.” 

Upon further observation, there appeared to be 
something peculiar, in the human tracks before 
him, which were evidently made by a pair of feet, 
of which one was larger than the other. As there 
was no person in the settlement, who was thus de- 
formed, Pete began to doubt whether it might not 
be the Devil, who, in borrowing shoes, to conceal 
his cloven hoofs, might have got those that were 
not fellows. He stopped and scratched his head, 
as many a learned philosopher has done, when 
placed between the horns of a dilemma, less per- 
plexing than that which now vexed the spirit of 
our huater. It was said long ago—that there is a 
tide in the affairs of men, and although our friend 
Pete had never seen the sentiment in black and 
white, yet it is one of those truths, which are writ- 
ten in the heart of every reasonable being, and was 
only copied by the poet from the great book of 
human nature. It readily occurred to Pete on this 
occasion. - And as he had enjoyed through life a 
tide of success, he reflected whether the stream of 
fortune might not have changed its course, like 
the brooks @e had crossed, whese waters for some 
sinister reason, seemed to be crawling up hill.— 
But, again, it occurred to him, that to turn back, 
would argue a want of that courage, which he 
had been taught to consider as the chief of the 
cardinal virtues. 

“J can’t back out,” said he,—“I never was 
raised to it, no how ;—and if so-be, the Devil’s a 
mind to hunt in this range, he shan’t have all the 
game.” 

He soon overtook the person in advance of 
him, who, as he had suspected, was a perfect 
stranger. He had halted, and was quietly seated 
ona log, gazing at the sun, when Pete approach- 
ed, and saluted him with the usual—‘How are 
you, stranger 7? The latter made no reply, but 
continued to gaze at the sun as if totally uncon- 
scious that any other person was prescnt. He 
was a small, thin, old man, with a grey beard of 
about a month’s growth, and a long, sallow, mel- 
ancholy visage, while a tarnished suit of snuff- 
colored clothes, cut after the quaint fashion of 
sume religious sect, hung loosely about his shriv- 
elled person. 

Our hunter, somewhat awed, now coughed— 
threw the butt end of the gun heavily upon the 
ground—and still failing to elicit any attention, 
quietly seated himself-on the other end of the 
same log, which the stranger accupied. Both re- 
mained silent for some minutes—Pete with open 
mouth, and glaring eye-balls, observing his com- 
panion in mute astonishment, and the latter look- 
ing at the sun. 

‘It’s a warm day, this,’ said Pete, at length ; 
passing his hands across his brow, as he spoke, 
and sweeping off the heavy drops of perspiration 
that hung there. But receiving no answer, he 
began to get nettled. His native assurance, which 
had been damped, by the mysterious deportment 
of the person who sat before him, revived ; and 
screwing his courage to the sticking point, he 
arose, approached the silent man, and slapping him 
on the back, exclaimed— 

‘Well, stranger! Don’t the sun look mighty 
droll, away out there in the north ?? 

As the heavy hand fell on his shoulder, the 
stranger slowly turned his face towatds Pete, who 
recoiled several paces :—then rising, without pay- 
ing our hunter any further attention, he began to 
pursue the trail of the deer. Pete prepared to fol- 
low, when the other, turning upon him with a stern 
glance, enquired— 

‘Who are you tracking ?” 

‘Not you,’ replied the hunter, whose alarm had 
subsided, when the enemy began to retreat ; and 
whose pride piqued by the abruptness with which 
he had been treated, enabled him to assume his 
usual boldness of manner. 

‘What do you trail then >’ 

‘I trail deer.’ 

‘You must not pursue them further; they are mine.’ 

The sound of the stranger’s voice broke the 
spell which bad hung over Pete’s natural impu- 
dence, and he now shouted— 

‘Your deer! That’s droll, too! Who ever 
heard of a man claiming the deer in the woods :’ 

‘Provoke me not,—I tell you they are mine.’ 

‘Well, now,—you’re a comical chap !—Why, 
man! the deer are wild! They’re jist nateral to 
the woods here, the same as the timber. You 
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‘The tracks, you behold here, are those of wild 
deer, undoubtedly ; But they are mine. IT roused 
them from their bed, and ain driving them to my 
home, which is not of this country.’ 

‘Couldn’t you take a pack or two of wolves 
ulong 7 said Pete, sneeringly. ‘We can *spare 
you a small gang. It’s mighty wolfy about here.’ 
‘If you follow me any further, it is at your 
peril ! said the stranger. 

‘You don’t suppose I’m to be skeered, do you ? 
You musn’t come over them words agin. ‘There's 
no back out in none of my breed.’ 

“I repeat 

*You had best not repeat,—I allow no man to 
repeat in my presence,’ interrupted the irritated 
woodsman. ‘I’m Virginia born, and Kentucky 
raised, and, drot my skin! if 1 take the like of 
that from any man that ever wore shoe leather.’ 
‘Desist! rash man, from altercation. I despise 
your threats.’ ; 

‘L tell you what, stranger!’ said Pete, endeav- 
oring to imitate the coolaess of the other, ‘as to 
the matter of a deer or two—I don’t vally them 
to the tantamount of this here cud of tobacco ; but, 
I’m not iobe backed out of my tracks. So, keep 
off, stranger! Don’t come fooling about me. | 
feel mighty wolfy about the head and shoulders. 
Keep off! I say, or you might get hurt.’ 

With this, the hunter, to use his own language, 
‘squared himself, and sot his triggers,’—fully de- 
termined, either to hunt the disputed game, or be 
vanquished in combat. To his surprise, the 
stranger, without appearing to notice his prepara- 
tions, advanced, and blew with his breath upon 
his rifle. 

*Your gun is charmed!’ said he. ‘From this 
time forward, you will kill no deer,’ and so saying, 
he deliberately resumed his journey. 

Pete Featherton remained for a moment or two, 
lost in contusion. He then thought he would 
pursue the stranger, and punish him as well tor 
his threats, as for the insult intended to his gun ; 
but a little reflection induced him to change his 
decision. The confident manner, in which that 
mysterious being had spoken, together with a kind 
of vague assorance within his own mind, that the 
spell had really taken effect, so unmanned and 
stupified him, that he quietly ‘took the back track,’ 
and sauntered homewards. He had not gone far, 
before he saw a fine buck, half concealed among 
the hazle bushes which beset his path, and re- 
solving to know at once how matters stood be- 
tween Brown Bess and the pretended conjurer, he 
took a deliberate aim, fired, and away bound- 
ed the buck unharmed ! 
With a heavy heart, our mortified forester re-en- 
tered his dwelling, and replaced his degraded wea- 
pon in its accustomed birth under the rafters. 
*You have been long gone,’ said hi3 wife ; ‘but 
where isthe venison you promised me ?” 
Pete was constrained to confess he had shot 
nothing. . 
‘That is strange!’ said the lady. ‘I never 
knew you fail before.’ 
Pete framed twenty excuses.—He had felt un- 
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well ;—his rifle was out of fix—and there were 
not many deer stirring. 

Had not Pete been a very young husband, he 
would have known, that the vigilant eye of a wife 
is not to be deceived by feigned apologies. Mrs. 
Featherton saw, that something had happened to 
her helpmate, more than he was willing to con- 
fess ; and being quite as tenacious as himself, in 
her reluctance against being ‘backed out of her 
tracks,’ she advanced firmly to her object, and 
Pete was compelled to own, ‘That ‘he believed 
en Bess was somehow sort 0” charm- 
ed. 

‘Now, Mr Featherton !’ said his sprightly bride, 
‘are you not ashamed to téll me such a tale as 
that? Ah, well! I know how it is. You have 
been down at the store, shooting at a n rk for 
half pints !’ | 

‘No, indeed !’ replied the husband, emphatically, 
‘I wish I may be kissed to death, if I’ve pulled a 
trigger for a drop of liquor this day-’ 

‘Well, do now—that’s a good dear !—tell me 
where you have been, and what has happened ? 
For never did Pete Featherton, and Brown Bess, 
fail to get a venison any day in the year.’ 

Soothed by this well-timed compliment, and 
willing, perhaps, to have the aid of counsel in this 
trying emergency, Pete narrated minutely to his 
wile, all the particulars of his meeting with the 
mysterious stranger. Unfortunately, the good 
lady was as wonder-struck as himself, and unable 
to give any advice.—She simply prescribed bath- 
ing his feet, and going to bed ; and Pete, though 
he could not perceive how this was to affect his 
gun, passively submitted. 

On the following day, when Pete awoke, the 
events which we have described, appeared to him 
as a dream ; and resolving to know the truth, he 
seized his gun, and hastened to the woods.—But 
alas! every experiment produced the same vexa- 
tious result. The gun was charmed! and the 
hunter stalked harmlessly through the forest.— 
Day after day, he went forth and returned, with 
no better success. The very deer themselves, 
became sensible of his inoffensiveness, and would 
raise their heads and gaze mildiy at him, as he 
passed; or threw back their horns, and bound 
carelessly across his path! Day after day, and 
week after week, passed without bringing any 
change; and Pete began to feel very ridiculously. 
He could imagine no situation more miserable 
than hisown. To ride through the woods, to see 
the game, to come within gun-shot of it, and yet 
to be unable to kill a deer, seemed to be the ne 
plus ultra of human wretchedness. There was a 
littleness, an insignificance, attached to the idea 
of not Being able to kill a deer, which to Pete’s 
mind was down-right disgrace. More than once, 
he was tempted to throw his gun into the river; 
but the excellence of the weapon, and the recol- 
lection of former exploits, as often restrained him ; 
and he continued to stroll through the woods, 
firing now and then at a fat buck, under the hope 
that the charm would sometime or other expire by 
its own limitation ; but the fat bucks continued to 
frisk fearlessly in his path. 

At length, Pete bethought himself of a celebrat- 
ed Indian doctor, who lived at no great distance. 
tAn Indian doctor, be it kaown, is not necessarily 
a descendant of the aborigines. The title, it is 











might as well say the wolves and the panthers are 














such bitter, cold weather, his toes might 








ling round him like the shades on a dial, only a 


yours, and all the rest of the wild varmants.’ 


true, originates in the confidence, which many of 
‘our countrymen repose in the medical skill of the 
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Indian tibes. But to make an Indian doetor, 4, 
rek skin, is by no means indispensable. ‘To have 
been taught by a savage, to have seen one, or, at 
all events, to have heard of ong, is all that is 
necessary, to enable an individual to practice this 
lucrative and popular branch of the healing art. 
Your Indian doctor is one, who practices without 
a diploma, and without physic; who neither 
nauseates the stomach with odious drugs, nor 
mars the fair proportions of nature with the san- 
guinary lancet. He believes in’ the sympathy, 
which is supposed to exist between the body and 
the mind, which, like the two arms of a Svphoa, 
always preserve a corresponding relation to each 
other; and the diflerence between him, and the 
regular physician, is, that they operate at different 
points of the same figure—the one practising on 
the immaterial spirit, while the other boldly yrap- 
ples with the bones and muscle. I cannot deter- 
mine which is in the right; but must award t 
the Indian doctor at least this advantage, that his 
artis the most widely beneficial ; for while your 
doctor of medicine restores a lost appetite, his 
rival can, in addition, recover a strayed or stolen 
horse. If the former can bring back the faded 
lustre of a fair maiden’s cheek, the latter can re- 
move the spell from a churn or a rifle. 

To a sage of this order, did Pete disclose his 
misfortune, and apply for relief. ‘The doctor ex- 
amined the gun; and having measured the calibre 
of the bore, with the same solemnity, with which 
he would have felt the pulse of a patient, directed 
the applicant to call again. At the appointed 
time the hunter returned, and received two balls ; 
one of pink, the other of a silver hue. The docs 
tor instructed him to load his piece with one of 
these bullets, which he pointed out, and proceed 
through the woods to a certain hollow, at the 
head of which was a spring. Here he would find 
a white fawn, at which he was toshoot. Jt would 
be wounded, but would escape; and he was to 
pursue its trail, until he found a buck, which he . 
was to kill-with the other ball. If he accomplish- 
ed all this, accurately, the charm would be 
broken. 

Pete, who was well acquainted with all the lo- 
calities, carefully pursued the route, which had 
been indicated, treading lightly along, sometimes 
elated with the prospect of speedily breaking the 
spell—sometimes doubting the skill of the doctor, 
—and ashamed, alternately, of his doubts and of 
his belief. At length, he reached the lonely glen ; 
and his heart bounded, as he beheld the white 
fawn, quietly grazing by the fountain. The ground 
was open ; and he was unable to get within his 
usual distance, before the fawn raised her head, 
looked mournfully around, and snuffed the breeze, 
as if conscious of the approach of danger. His 
heart palpitated. Jt was .a long shot, and a 
bad chance; but he dared not advance from his 
concealment. 

‘Luck’s a lord,’ said he, as he drew up his 
gun, and pulled the trigger. The fawn bounded 
aloft at the report, and then darted away through 
the brush, while the hunter hastened to examine 
the signs. ‘To his great joy, he found the blood 
profusely scattered; and now flushed with the 
confidence of success, he stoutly rammed down the 
other ball, and pursued the trail of the wounded 
fawn. Long did he trace the crimson drops upon 
the snow, without beholding the promised victim. 
Hill after hill, he climbed; vale after vale, he 
passed—searching every thicket with penetrating 
eyes; and he was about to renounce the chase, 
the wizzard, and the gun, when lo!—directly in 
his path, stood a noble buck, with numerous ant- 
lers, branching over his fine head ! 

‘Ah, ha! my jolly fellow! Pve found you out 
at last!’ said the delighted hunter,—‘you’re the 
very chap I’ve been looking after. Your blood 
shall wipe off the disgrace from my charming Bess, 
that never missed fire, burned priming, nor clear- 
ed the mark in her born days, till that vile Yankee 
witch cursed her !——Here goes !——’ 

He shot the buck. His rifle was restored 
to favor, and he never again wanted venison. 

James Hai. 











Apparent Renewal of Life.——The following 
experiments on the action of Galvanic excitement 
—a fluid in many respects resembling Electricity, 
and by some philosophers, supposed to resemble, 
or indeed to be the same as the vital or the nervous 
fluid, are extracted from the last number of ‘The. 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences,’ pub- 
lished at Philadelphia. 

Of the numerous experiments which have been 
instituted to verify the analogy between galvan- 
ism and the nervous action, those of Wheinhold 
are not the least interesting. He beheaded a cat, 
and after pulsation and muscular action had com- 
pletely ceased, he removed the spinal marrow, 
and filled the spine with an amalgum of quicksil- 
ver, zinc, and silver. Immediately the throbbing 
of the arteries recommenced, and the muscular 
actions were renewed, which could not be distin- 
guished from those produced by the influence of 
the spinal marrow; the animal made many 
leaps, &c. 

ite filled with the same amalgum, the skull and 
spine of another cat, which did not give any sign 
of life; the animal became, during 20 minutes, in 
such a state of vital tension, that it raised its head, 
opened its eyes, looked steadily, and attempted to 
walk, and endeavored to rise after falling down 
frequently. During all this time, the circulation 
and pulsation were very active, and cuntinued for 
a quarter of an hour, after the chest and belly 
were opened. The secretion of the gastric juice 
was evidently more abundant than formerly, and 
the animal heat was perfectly re-established. 

Attempts have also been made, with partial suc- 
cess, to imitate the process of digestion in dead 
animals, by the action of Galvanism. 

Truly, ifthe correctness of these experiments be 
confirmed by further observations, we need scarce- 
ly despair of the final attainment of the Prome- 
thean Art. 





Gout, &c.—A Frenchman being troubled with 
the gout was asked what difference there was be- 
tween that and the rheumatism :—‘One very great 
difference,’ replied Monsieur :—‘suppose you take 
one vise, put your finger in, you turn de screw 
till you bear him no longer—dat is de rheumatiem 
—den ’spose you give him one turn more—dat is 
de gout / 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 





a similar predicament in future is the more obvious. But | 


must have been mistaken. He heard the remarks in the! 











From the governor of this castle (he is called also the 

















ordinary policy of every nation, to prepare for war in time 
of peace, instead of first declaring war as we did in 1812, 





of New York would be repealed, before the presidential | 
election, if such a repeal should be deemed necessary to 











THE LAST OF THE BLACKLEGS. | 
Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere Divos. | 
Having, in my present retirement, some leisure for| 





Like a leaf that is blighted ’mid summer’s fresh green. 
Thy deep love, my brother, still o’er me is thrown, 
Like the long days of summer ere autumn hath flown— 











ww 
the house, and will of course suppose that J am ke peby 
| snow.” 


| It was at last decided that Hannah should way ol 


POR gh writing, and much for reflection ; [ devote it to a sketch of | Those long da: | and again throw ing off her cloak and peeft 

and then preparing for it, as we could, afterwards. Per-| General Jackson's election, and that Mr Van Buren ‘was my life ; in reading which, something may be learned of| By on aan ie mn Ae | her seat by the fire, and made herself very b#PP? 
haps we could not have done otherwise ; we do not speak traversing, for that object, every part of the state of New- my opinions. The motto prefixed is, 4 Latin, and | Sead ‘ a‘ j a | till bed-time. gods 7° 
cf it as a matter of by-gone politics, but as one of history : - F rere . ine time.’ | it was kindly furnished by the chaplin. My present se- ; . sadness =d splendor ’ j : . fjannah 

ne iia meaty y a auld _ York, as busily as a farmer with his men in haying time. lelasten is met the veluntary sollende of an ancherite, for As the waved torch’s light o’er a sparr-eavern’s walls ; | On returning home next morning f a 
or if we suffered, from the necessity of declaring a war for) Myr Stevenson has denied ever having made any such as- | e 





which we were not prepared, the expediency of avoiding 


sertion. Whereupon Mr Ward thinks that he himself 


I am in a municipal citadel, that is under the immediate 
protection of the state. 


A like glory comes to my thought’s hidden mine, 
And I know the full life-glow of eech feeling-shine. 


of her children frozen to death. The author : 


moral of the story in the conclusion. 


‘ ste ' My soul’s troasures give out a proed foc! ’ 
’ — _—— == | as this topic might lead to the consideration of rivalship | crowd at an evening party, and they were made by some-| Keeper, though the word sinac ks ol Exeter ‘Change,) 1 Aud all its fine jewels burn purely and bright 

The President's Message.—The President's Message at} and collision with a particular foreign power with which | body in reply to a question which he put to Me Stes cnson. — _— — ersgeing- eset a So \ day-«pring hath broken ots bliss gushing foants, Lectures § 
ihe opening of the present session of Congress, is a very] we are at peace,it is not a very suitable one to be intro- | But he thinks some one might have stepped in between} ‘The covernor’s, was a book of the Roman history, and it ta the joy of ite freedom my bathed spirit mouate pis week. & 
tong, elaborate document, and one of the best, if not the} daced into a message to Congress; and was properly | him and Mr Stevenson, and answered his question for Mr] is in reference to a passage thereia, that T have titled my - Then smooth thy lip, brother, and shade pot thin bev fully @ 
very best, that has come from Mr, Adams's pen; whichis} enough omitted by the president. The same propriety is | Stevenson Pn — apt ace a Sestuawad bienself in | And gloom not thy brow, that thy sister must die ts bao enbene 
saying very wuch in its favor, for few nen have distin-| observed in this respect by the Brisieh Goverument, for | Sew, as Mr Stevenson is aman of a somewhat singular Pres sree oma pl na abr gyro meustorsastoa “Poe — _ —— d fom the rose, architecture 
guished themselves aad done honor to the country by so} though itis a common remark of those Englishmen who | and rather striking appearance, aud, being speaker of the] rius, who was distinguished by many other princely quali- ‘ oes ay Of morn Shas pet Senay glows. pt Rome, & 
great a number of able and eloquent state papers. It is,} are strongly actuated by national pride and jealousy, that | house and a visitor, was an object of considerable atten- ties. The guilt, that weighe dso heavily upon the culprit, pestored bu 
we know, very questionabie praise, to call an official docu-| another war is to give the finishing stroke to our navy, we | tion in Boston at the time, and as the allusion to the far- —— bast gar pay om 7. een pe a | Tue Mirror, or Eighteen Juvenile Tales and D aiogues erect absent 

: 4 . ° o . . . > "a “ 4 “f before read of, ‘bhe Las » o- ee. a . . 
ment eloquent, but there is an eloquence suited to produc-| should never think of meeting with any a!lusion to this | mer in haying time was of a sort to excite attention and] gans:’ and this, as > edbernes had been dead for ane —This is a cheap little work, adorned with plain engray: Dr Bigel 
tions of this sort, very different, however, from that which} sentiment in the king's speech, as long as we are at | attract it tothe person speaking, especially if replying to years, was neither adroit flattery to the emperor, nor a) ings, and apparently designed for children between the Cambridge 
is most admired in a popular or a legislative assembly. —| peace. a question, the proposed explanation seems really, at the high compliment tendered by the author to himself. Now | ages of six or seven and thirteen or fourteen vears. © plication of | 

 f ne Pi : i one ia os oe . re : & é ‘ = I shall not be so blind to my own merits as to class myself | , ie od 
And this is a distinction which Mr. Adams has not al The proceedings of some of the meetings in the South- | first blush, to be rather improbable. with Cassius, for with all iy failings, (I have a Pied yi will not pretend to be profoundly skilled .a javenite litera. 
ways kept in mind, for he bas sometimes violated good] ern States, during the past season, and especially the ex- —_ ° could never have struck in the back a man that had spared ture, and to kuow all the excellent little books of this de. apie 
taste and propricty, and descended below his station and] extions of some of the members of the South Carolina Del- WinnEBAGoES.—The Washington editors are very mag-}| my life, and distinguished it with honors. scription, and cannot say how many others there may be have dance 
the occasion, in quest of rhetorical ornaments. We well] egation “to allay tbe excitement of their constituents” on | Diloquent about a recent display by these savages, of their ( - —_ a ; . —- in Broad a a eo as good as the Mirror, or better, but of this we are certain — 
we : ‘ E b e . 3 Was sa a t j . . . P 
remember what a ridiculous figure twe lines from Hudi-| account of the tariff, naturally at the present time, connects poe, thelr war-whoops and their dances, before the} and that 1 shall ag Ba rig eg oH that these stories and dialogues, as far as we have tead = a ; 
bras made in a report to the Presideut or to Congress} the consideration of this law with that of a collision of the | President's house. Just so, some six years since, some! prediction and a precedent in the family. My lineage is | them—and we have gone through about half of the volume a? 
some two or three years ago, and we have only to imagine} general and state governments, a subject which according: | Pawnces jumped and yelled like a parcel of drunken - ancient as any other; and perhaps 1 am descended | —are most admirably written. The style is sprightly, fro’ 
Washington to have quoted poetry in a message to Con-| ly follows next in order in the message ; but upon which | fiends in the same place, and just so the editors set it et el ie et ed easy, simple, and correct, and worthy to be imitated by — 
‘gress, to perceive how very absurd it would be in any] yothing more can be said than to deprecate such an | forth asa very fine affair, This is alittle too absurd. Cant, py froma foster mother as gentle as his own. many of our authors, who are at great pains to write ig — 
president to do the same thing. Yet a president or gover-| event. pure, unadulterated cant, is and has been the order of the ; My father was a corpoval in Tuttle’s immortal regiment, | much worse language for grown people, The narration is the case, ¥ 
nor may almost as well quote poetry as to make poetical In regard to the Indians, Mr Adams says, “We have | day, whenever ‘our red brethren’ are talked of ; and some till he was broken for a retrograde movement executed | queyt, never hesitating for want of incident. The deserj te io he 
. . ‘ dante , cee Lie cieagy ag ee 4 is desirable fi 2 rade without orders. He next pursued a calling analagous to | . , : ; we ers have 
prose. This message is entirely free from any such un-| been far more successful in the acquisition of their lands, | change is desirable for the sake of novelty. The Paw-| , . oldier’s for, by an easy transition, he became a butcher, | MS are graphical, and place the actors and scenes dis. 

. ad . . . . . . sos . , . . ’ ? ? 
suitable ornainents ; it is a sober, elaborate, and powerful] than in imparting to them the principles, or inspiring them | Nees, whom we saw in Washington, were full-blooded In-| and sold mutton to the camp. But he met with misfor- | ,inctly before the reader. The characters and Situations _— 
production. And, on the present occasion, we cannot but} with the spirit of civilization.” Aud he proceeds to notice dians, a delegation from their tribe, selected to give the| tunes in business ; that is, he was discovered at night with | are well! chosen; manners  skilfally portrayed, and the poaed. | 
imagine, as we are reading this message, what — of] one circumstance in relation to those people which appears world assurance of sueh men “ the Indians could show ; a — _— aed ye tg moral of each tale, at the same time, without being tedious- ee - 
hand General Jackson would probably make, in treating] to be of some importance, and worthy of the attention of and though there wus a prodkzious deal of nonsense pour- quently he went through the evolution called the gauntlet, ly inculeated, is happily illustrated, and worth illustrating. _— 
the same topics. Of this we shall, probably, ere long have] Congress, and of the State Legislatures. He says, “When | ed out on the occasion, by those who jove wonder well e- and as he was lame, and the regiment large, and cordially | We will extract a pait of one of the stories as the best way a 
an opportunity of judging ; unless some of his devout ad-| we have the rare good fortune of teaching them the arts of nough to wonder at any thing, or who never before saw hu-| disposed to execute the colonel’s reasonable orders, this | o¢ giving the character of the book. ’ cat she is ine 
mirers should prevent it, by lending the General a hand| civilization, and the doctrines of Christianity, we have un- | "nlimbs without clothing in unimpeded motion, or who took mc pt te man’s spirits, while it frac- enitiniteaineteaiiaas Mr. Gier 
upon a similar occasion. : expectedly found them forming, in the midst of ourselves, it for granted, that ‘a native’ must be something extraordi- My mother was from the emerald Island, and the ad- iia ‘ . as » of D i i i 

As it is very possible that some of our readers want] communities claiming to be independent and rivals of | "@ty,—it was perfectly obvious, that, taking the sample} vantage that she had gained from the waters of the Lifley Mc a — te peters. : Baty land “_ Vanna pueey eve 
leisure or inclination to go through with documents of this sovereignty, within the territories of the members of the before usas afair sample, the Indians were an inferior peo- “— = —_ ee = her son. : Aap age an log to contalaier one ali vooelial habits 
description, and depend upon us to notice their most ma-| [yjon.’ No speciiic measure is however, recommended. | ple; the spectators, as a body, looked stronger, taller,| .; ni ee ae = pane Gane es stairs, and a loft above, to which the only access was ; but in 

P po nion t ? Ber, sidered hard, and I rather improved this character of «lof . " 
terial parts, we will make a cursory sketch of what strikes] - Besides the other ordinary topics of a message, such as straighter and more active, than the actors. The experi-| countenance by the cultivation of a formidable whisker. newatt pane pa ange se ey a "e- rape oo ” 
i i i + r < . H " x « . P Pc Vv P > © s . nat i . 
oe worthy of notice in this ee i F the army, navy, fortifications, post office, land office, West monthas been madea thousand mes and a thousand ways, = gap sno Onaga the ladies have called me ‘the weather it was either deluged eith rain or heaped with - weeny 

The war between Russia and the Turks is first intvo-| Point Academy, the remaining part of it is taken up with | in earnest and in sport, and certain it is, that the red men, In youth my educa ii was neglected, and this I have snow. The house stood entirely alone on a bleak common, ) ‘ 

’ . . . . . p . ‘ . a 
duced. This contest does not bear very directly upon the suggestions relating to the census to be taken in the course | it respect of physical perfection and power, are below us| jad reason in after lifetolament.. A little early acquaint- way : a ee pe —: d sp 
interests of the United States. Mr. Adams says of it, of next year. The president attributes the defects of the in the scale. We once heard a yankee gentleman arguing} ance with books would have advanced my schemes upon Bo sme ed on ot . te a a fo od beeing | ae 

“The declaration of war by Russia has received the] returns of the last census partly to the shortness of time this question with Mr Tazewell of Virginia, and after he ree i Wy oe Se me a of evidence and alibi, — paying long visits, which are great faults in et wate 
approbation or acquiescence of her allies, and we “4 allowed for making them, partly to the inadequacy of the | V@S driven fcom his other points, he took refuge in the! jh. County — ieee are obliged to work hard for their living. She supported er | 
: : ‘ ee ill be ; 3 . ; ‘ A ‘ . : > chi ine j i toand w 
Migualized: by the moderation and forbearance, no less| compensation allowed, and partly to the defpets of the [power of the Indians to hold out and sustain long exer-| In arithmetic, I could never get fairly beyond Subtrac-| Mer cuncidered a good telorees, Being veey clever ee mek, [Phanardon 
than by the energy of the Emperor Nicholas, and that it] instructions given to the marshals of the several districts. | "0S 5 ‘Sir, said he, you must admit that the Indians can| ‘ion ; though | have had many battles with my eomrades ing jackets and amv entiebe eomnionaiie attempted He « 
will afford the opportunity for such collateral agency in| The remedy for the two first obstacles to the making of |TU" at the top of their speed, vastly longer than one of our eat in aang of Division. oe 1 am not so a homespun cloth coat. . i d 
behalf of the suffering Greeks, as will secure to them ul- i ete returns, is obvious enough ; but that of the | People.’ ‘Certainly,’ said Mr T., ‘for they can’t run fast a Thi 4 was once my ill fortune to pre-| Suit) she found it very hard to live. Her children were wen 
timately the triumph of humanity and of freedom.” more complete returns, is obvious enough ; but that of the , , . tend. This was at Auburn, where there is a large college, | 41) girl d f th id h to assist he seldom 

J . : ate last is not so plain. The ages were distinguished by the | Cnough to tire Gamecion. in which all are professors. The president (blast his eyes ! tt oe that the wana a ‘her little hut allowed her . rant, thi 

Respecting the claims of our citizens upon the French last census as under 10 years, between 10 and 26—26 We shall never forget the exhibition to which we have oe — - waters a mine,) directed me tO | live in it rent-free, and she had a small piece of ground for edener 
Government for spoliations coumitted by the revolutiona-| ang 45—and over 45. Mr. Adams proposes that periods alluded. There was an enormous crowd, and as no length ml eee: ce — on liked bo off, “~ the}, garden ; but not having much time to attend to it, it was ¥ le 
ry governments of that country, he says, of ten years should be adopted in the distinction of ages, | Means were provided to protect the Indians from it, they| 1 severed the block a few inches chert, caying ia excuse, — ly a it be os anes a — pene ag ba in 

“Recent advices from the Minister of the United States] so thatthe returns may show the number of inhabitants | Were soon hustled ; some gentlemen tried to belter mat- that I had never been good at figures. . b anggen> owed - obliged = py uel a caeaedl ‘s # ay 
at Paris encourage the expectation that the appeal to the} der ten years of age, between ten and twenty, gc.— | ters, but could do nothing, and at last President Monroe] |, rom = sp lg stripes,’ said the president, ‘and | orher husband's long illness and hisburying, so that she and cn 
justice - the ae Government will ere long receive a “The labour of tnking them would be a trifling addition to |came down, (and with him some ladies who perhaps| poser : me =a “9 — — — pete rs her children lived very poorly and miserably. They had _ 
favorable consideration. : ‘ ren r ler th : a . hier pulse to my mathematical | hut one bed, in which the whole family slept, except the will not 

. ; thought that under the presidential wing, they might get aj talent; for when the lash was raised the thirty-second F : : - : 

‘The subj Ci hi aG that already prescribed, and the result would exhibit com 8 8, they might ge : : Che Chey es youngest child, which lay in an old broken cradle. point 

! oo jects of intrrest between this country and Great povative tabies of longevity highly interesting to the coun- closer view of the ‘natives,’ who were almost as unsophis- — I told my instructer, that 1 had already counted They had got nearly through a long, cold winter, during * fal 
Britain are the settlement of our Northeastern boundary— trv.” This is a good suggestion enough. But another | ticated as to externals as when they were born) but soon 1 nd a. : __.| which time they had lived chiefly on Indian bread, and a \ itt 
which has been referred to the king of the Netherlands—| . ** la 8B _ : a was at an early age that I enrolled myself in one of | very jittle salt pork, and now and then a coarse pie, made wea may | 

after hc entered the mob, the cocked hat, his only distine-| the two cla h phil | kind 4 bt : i . 

d de with the British Coloni hich has be improvement in the mode of making the returns would he ’ y © classes into which philosophers divide mankind. | o¢ dried apples, with a crust of rye meal, mixed with the ates, whic 
and our trade with the brite alonies, which has been} a ore important. For all purposes ‘of economy and | tion in appearance between him and his neighbors, was My early tastes received much encouragement from the skimmings of the pot. But now all their apples were gone, flee hole 
interdicted ; but the president says, legislation it is quite as material to know how the people knocked off, and the goud old gentleman, becoming at pie hg : enn <a tg = play and they had had no pies for a fortnight. -—? 

6s , ceant . Ini . ; : s Opera, or the Fo ” : ft th IE : o 
St a age re - amr ees — are employed, as how old they are. According to the | Ce, one of the ignoble vulgar, was poked about most un-| of Tom and Jerry has reacted me, even here ; for in our Bowot iS omananin _—_ moni pr a ae Miles arts: 
yp wer cmt yes roe British oe, The Colonies ne last census, if we have not made some mistake in adding comfortably. What became of the ladies, we did not see ;| fraternity it is a favorite play. But as it did not come | niles off, determined to carry it home, and to take wit have pre 
more dearly for the necessaries of life, which their gov-| the numbers as given in Worcester's Gazeteer, which do but the Indians very properly did their best to heighten yrosine “Me self nae I can —_ me itas —_ been | per a bag which she knew she should have no difficulty ia itis a 
ernment burdens with the charges of double voyages,| not precisely agree with those in Malte Brun, the number | the confusion by screaming, whooping, jumping upon all| | zentl se Bla / Kleg. is, as a faithful mirror to hold up to getting on “ane eveles ~ _ = cont ™ ee 

. F ar 2 ‘Sigpeee ‘ . . iit everely cold. e ground was frozen hard, and a 
en Sampo ine ms oes ap et of persons engaged in agriculture, was 2,401,936, in 0 ou » Get asighhesheed, and heating thelr drum I had, from youth upwards, a taste that is said to mark vo ay runs wane pememeater “with thick ice. Hannah 
transferred from oue portion of our citizens to another.| Manufactures 355,882, in commerce 72,564 ; being nearly | ™*t furiously ; which drum was made of a five gallon ogretumnen-—2hed a passion for wearing white and fine | haq 4 large drab-coloured cloth cloak, which was general 
The resumption of this old and otherwise exploded sys-| in the rate of 30, 5 and 1. ‘These three were the only dis- | K¢8> by knocking out the head and stretching a skin in its pee ag = = a com ay red na gna ly used as a covering for the cradle. This she put on, 

; : a igs ‘ i DERE S Ne, ee 6 ieeaisde d telling her children to sit close by the fire and try to —_——— 
ta Siuielede. lief which ae wane tinetions as to employment, which appeer to have been pa Sh ae Seen Qe aneeee their horses,| for the beaver, and collected a great many memorials Seentimnetiian warm till her aneeny! she sat out with ber 
- _— — a ~n 9 be _ ~ a egy noticed in that census, and even these do not appear to have rode among the crowd, and by pretty violent means, brought} (both ina skin and fur) of that amphibious animal; for| wor, and her bag, promising to be back long before . 
expected to afford Other measures have been resorted| been noticed in the preceding. Now it is evident that a things tate came ender. The enhihition then went en and = hy _' = a ae — “| night. P 
, oe , “ — , p ‘ a : : : nat semblies, I would go out in a hat of fell, upon which, on , ; , 
to, more pointedly bearing upon the navigation of the] professional man, a soldier, a musician, &c. does not come ended duly ; doubtless leaving the Indians much edified my retu a tyne s po ae Gate aan f . vn Sodaeumn, ae ‘ao walked va very —_ - = haagee re me fieton 
United Stat nd which, unless modified by th - ‘ sss oan t b: d good order of I . “ A 2 3 at she was almost stiff with cold by the time 
es, and which, odi yy the con . | as to the sobricty and g order of our people, and the h , “ ssrs. Ei 
: . { Parl ‘ll be under either of these descriptions. The division is a very . ta the crown a pair of his gloves. This I suppose is the| 9: David Martin’s. There she found a comfortable, warm 
struction given to the recent acts of Parliament, will : 3 . : reverence in which it would become them to hold ‘their] teason why the doctor once said (when I shammed sick- ; i 1 The ‘mar 
manifestly incompatible with the positive stipulations} "de and imperfect one, and throws but little light upon * “ natn aoe cient canmen) tien 8: iend-daee ton tone and an excellent fire of blazing hickory logs. 
of the commercial convention existing between the two] the state of our industry, and the comparative extent of great Father’—our Pr “ a engaged in the fur pa oy gue x Pan Me ee. at the family, having Saished their — yon 
countries. That convention, however, may be terminat-| the different modes of production. It would certainly be Th aust thi But these adventures were in what the history calls the | Martin. the mistress of the ‘hous, lasieted on resigning to * 
ed, with twelve months’ notice, at the option of either very easy to make a more complete division, and the trou- Tus Lacuneane ree, —— mers viepered ‘golden age,’ for now I have fallen upon iron times. In Hannah her own chair in the corner and told one of the of thes 
party.” PP Rte ‘ : tains articles which display much and various talent, and it} that age of gold, I was animated by the heroic passion, | ,;,) bow] of mul “4c, like C 
. ble of making the returns would be truly very little en- “a: : : ; girls to prepare a bow! of mulled cider. 

A treaty has been concluded with the Austrian empire, oe ; : is certainly an entertaining book ; nevertheless, we con- | and tied my cravat at the sister of a school-fellow; but!” After Hannah had thrown off her cloak and honnet, and >, I f 

y : ‘| hanced, and if it should enhance it very much, this seems| .._. : oe aes ~ { whenl called upon her, she directed a servant, (and | thawed her almost frozen fi he be iad , 
upon the principles of commercial reciprocity, which Mr. ‘ pe ‘ : sider it a failure. It wants power and originality. It is hoice betw , ozen fingers, she began to exam * whic 

po! peed . , ; to be no material objection, for if the country is to be at ; 1 truculent fellow he was,) to allow me the choice between | and admire the patchwork, which Margaret and her 
Adams says were first introduced in our treaty of 1778, ul on af tciinn the qumams, 2 etntatain to Galecie not such a book as an American would be glad and ready | his cudgel and the window—and as he stood directly be- daughters were making. She then commenced talking of fellow 
with France. oo z 'd be 4 ee to shew as evidence and an example of what we can do ;| fore the door, to oblige the lady, l\raised the sash. This | 1) the various ways uf arranging patches in squares, dia- e thes 

“Se a ee a ee en we that the returns shou so made as to be of some mate- yet such a book, its readers were authorized to ex-| W8 (as they say at the theatre,) but making an exit, as ] monds, waves and stars, and gave her opinion of each.— being cr 

- ayes . | rial utility when made. ated be Goes estmlen & had often elsewhere made an entrance. She told several anecdotes of quiltings that she had at- 
upon the Danish Government, for depredations upen their a , y _ ; 4 ier ood 1 now became very diligent in my vocation. I read in | tended when a girl, and from thence got onto the histories ler ame 
property, “has already been settled to the satisfaction of Mr Speaker Stevenson.—Two questions are afloat re- writers, and published by one who is known to be exyseri-| my book, of an emperor who piqued himself on being the of the families who had had these quiltings. d brea! 
the claimants, and we have reason to hope thatthe re-| ting professions and declarations of Mr Speaker Ste- enced, talented and liberal, the public might reasonably} benefactor, we he was called the “Delight of Mankind.’—| She was interrupted in the full tide of gossip, by hearing , hot a 
mainder will shortly be placed in # train of equitable ad-| Py hope to findin the Legendary ,a model, not an imitation. We| This weak prince, when the sun had set and he performed | one of the girls remark, that it was beginning to snow— — Bey watch 
3 : venson of the house of representatives. Both of these Secetiiiieeaaiatensain blisher as exclusively in.fash.| °° worthy action, would exclaim, ‘I have lost a day :’ and | «Bjess_ me,” said Hannah, “so it is. It will be deep ° . 
justment.” questions involve the Speaker's reputation for accuyacy, 7 anger! red ee y n t.| [have made the same remark when the day has closed, enough before morning. [t is time for me to think of m their | 

The public revenue appears to be in a very flourishing] ang they are both taken up very elaborately in the Mas- Their own productions are amongst the best things in the| and as little had been performed in my own line. _. . | going.” , wher 
condition. Of the twenty-four millions of revenue receiv- : 3 j volume ; and we have no doubt that they selected the best My present situation is so little to my mind, that, if 1)" Like many other country people, Hannah had the habit I was 

on. y ean we -— sachusetts Journal of last Saturday. articles from the contributions given them ; but they, and have deserved it, my tastes and merits are much at va-| of never mentioning the business that brought her, till she f ) 
ed during the present year, “upwards of nine millions! We yj) merely give our readers in a few words the state a i ae al ey’ riance. The rations in our corps are not devised to en- | was about to take her departure. Therefore, she only now rom t 
have been applied to the extinction of publicdebt, bearing] or ine questions as we understand them. the other writers in this book, and we : ae principal| courage the enlistment of recruits, though the ranks are | produced the coat which she had been making for David the oth 
an interest of 6 per cent a year, and of course reducing fr Sloane, a member of the house of representatives whiters of our country, are too apt to be iméators ; not| well filled by conscriptions. f fai Martin, and then she talked over it and about it, till the ite house 
the burden of interest annually payable in future, by the 1g i aistrati plagiarists, not servile, literal imitators, but so far imita-| __! a/most blush to state, thay | am sometimes fain, to sus- | evening was closing in. Mrs. Martin paid her for the le 

P ’ -1 from Ohio, and on the side of the administration, says that f dl \ te cheleme. Ghee in’ decid pend my cap by a packthread, and draw up through the | coat. After Hannah had put on her bonnet and cloak, de 
amount of more than half a million. The payments onac-| before the election of Mr Stevenson as speaker of the an, apne Raquany Ses ragneuiess iding wires of my cage the few coppers that charity throws to | and risew to take leave, she made her request for the bt, a 
count of interest during the current year exceed 3,000,000] j,ouse and while the election was ling, Mr Stevenson what or how they would write, they were determin- the unfortunate. This gives me a resemblance to Belisa- | dried apples. Her bag was immediately filled, and she to 5: 
of dollars ; presenting an aggregate of more than 12,000,000 Ae ae ; : ai a . led by the success of something they bad just read; so far| ‘ius ; but at other times, if Allston should behold me, with | stood with it under her arm, while she discussed at love an 
, iP ' — said to him ‘if you’ (alluding to the friends of the admin- | , lone that whatever they do something of the same| ™Y iron visage, sitting upon a granite pillar, (and shaping | jength the merits of all the various sorts of apples, pip- and 

applied during the year to the discharge of the public debt,) ictration) ‘will make me speaker, I will support the admin- sony ei , y S ; it with hammer and drill,) what a picture the world would pins, bell-flowers, vendovers, pennocks, seek-no-f ore 
the whole of which remaining due on the first of January) jstration.. Mr Whittlesey, another member of the house sort, better donc probably because Ynore original, 1s sure} have of ‘Marius amid the ruins of Carthage?” ‘ : not ee 
next, will amount only to $58,362,135 78.” i ene nate tei eaiihian tials dain, to be found among our imported titerature ; so far imita- Reader ! thus have I sketched my life, and with but aj] A¢_ last the increasing darkness reminded her that it hmen's 

It is estimated, that there will, besides, be in the treasu-| ,: paced f id tors, that the effort to write like what they admire, pre-| S€©™™S levity ; for the reality I could not feel: and the] was now night. “Well,” said she, “I believe | must now may conc 

’ ’ ? tion of Speaker, Mr Sloane told him that Mr Stevenson : : ? \ dmi ithout i levity has been feigned but to keep awake your attention, | think about starting: I shall be very late home. My chil- uch pl 
ry on the first of January, a balance of $5,000,000. There] had that morning made such a declaration. ‘To rebut this vents their producing what others may admire without its! which, I fear, is apt to slumber over what is seriously said. dren are all alone, and, though I am often obliged to go plea 
is not, we believe, a country in the world of which the] testimony Mr Stevenson writes a long letter denying that leading them to think of much better things that the wri-| But it is time that I should drop the mask which I have | out and leave them, | never was away from them after ae 
revenues are at present more flourishing than those of the| je made such a declaration to Mr Sloane, and p roducing ter thought of too; so far imitators, that individuality is — — for your spt - I car) ong gray | dark.” Ne letting th 

‘ ih ‘ : P SUC ? , : ooh i ; A withou ‘oming good, one good action I will do, in giv-| “It is dark already,” observed Margaret Martio. wi i 

d freed ms - a , ith 

United States, and this is a circumstance the more inter-| jn confirmation of his denial a letter from Col. Brent a lect, and with . the tones = tis a — areas im! ing my example as a warning to sons, and my advice as| “Yes,” said Hannah, “and perhaps I had better wait till i “ 
esting to the states of Massachusetts and Maine, which) jp ember trom Louisiana, addressed to himself, in which he possible without originality as life wit ame venth. In re-| a legacy te fathers. } as the ground is quife covered with snow, which will e -< 
havea large claim for expenditures for the public defence| .ays 1 remember our meeting upon the morning previous spect of literature, we are thorough going tariffites ; for If you have an undutiful son, bring him tojmy cell, and | lighter ; and when the moon rises, thal may perhaps shive they I 
during the last war, the accounts for which ought long ago 4 : ™ -i . | we do believe, that if one thousand per cent. were impos- Iwill say to him—‘Behold an aged sinner, who has hu- | a little through the clouds.” d vadoadh 

5 eter 4 6 88°) tothe election of speaker, and that in your usual frank ak the el d the el man blood in his veins, and who once had human tender-| The nen now came in from their work in the bara— peopl 
to have been liquidated and settled. The two states have} manner, with me, you asked who the friends of the admin- |°¢ "PoP te wit, the poetry, ; oquence and the ele-| ness in his heart—confined, and justly, like a beast that | Hannah saw that supper was nearly ready, and she felt re- by Pp" 
contributed their full share to the public treasury towards] jctration intended to vote for as speaker? I replied that 1| 84@"e of England, we should have, and soon, a demand| ravages and kills. Mark his hair, shagged as a hyzna’s, | juctant to leave the chance of a good meal, a sayin 
paying off similar claims of two other states, and swellin , , for and supply of intellectual wares, such in character and| nd shudder at his wolfish eyes. I was in my youth a) which she seldom had an opportunity of enjoying. “Cam toex; 

5 ; ; vies =e €| should vote for you, but feared you would not be elected, , d f We § wat masthentnet child, like you, but there was no example such as is now | not you stay till after supper, Hannah *” said Mrs Mar- Citize, 
the national revenue and reducing the public debt. Weare} ,, your course had not been so decided as to insure the amount as - — ponans oe Ga reat before you, to warn me to fly from evil; nor was there | gin: “4s gon say, it will be go darker.” . 
all at work, and apart of our earnings goes into the pub-|  congdence of Mr Adams’ friends. When you said, ‘I have | 2"Y of the pieces in the Legendiary ; they are very various, “ny kind hand to restrain me in its downward course—| Hannah was easily persuaded, and she took her seat - 
lic coffers, to be applied to the payment of every body's ocean hidllinn olf aletention ten i but we think the poetry is both better and worse than the} Now look upon those convicts in the yard, and see the | again. y ; 
primar ~ on y : deterenines s juc geo the administration | by boas measures, prose. It contains few things better than autumn mus-| S8¥8€ sneers, with which malice and hatred have dis-| “But, said one of the girls, “what will your childres 

' and if 1 approve of them, | will support it, if sot, T shall os - Hix torted, like a demon’s, the homan face? If what you | do for their supper * 

Mr. Adams then speaks of the favorable influence upon! oypose it. —And afterwards ‘you then in a vehement man- | '*°5 by Miriam. this oie improves in future as) now behold, cannot divert you from evil, as hopeless is| “Qh!” replied Hannah, “if they cannot wait till [ get 
our agriculture, of the opening of the European ports for! jer co peculiar to youretlf, anid ise aiiepelisiiaitaaaiaa: he has done since his last publication, he will be an honour} your case, as that of the wretch, who has lived for sixty | home, Jane is very handy ; she will put_on the griddle, “ 
lt iii De Memneenanse ofthe dent cmes. :beentich _— — - : ai. or any | UF Country. years, with no other advantage to his race, than that of | bake an Indian cake, and there is a jug of milk in tt 

ver I . ed as a friend, to receive my vote, but not that I, or any = his appalling example. | house, that Abbey Thomas sent us this morning. 
pates that the a reise ied have similar effects in fu-| of the friends of the administration, should calculate upon Among our communications is one on a little work just mi e | Margaret Martin always had tea in the evening. This 
more years, but this, of course, is a matter of mere specu-| your supporting it.’ published, called#s and Qs. We insert the communication THE CONSUMPTIVE TO HER BROTHER. | was a rarity to poor Hannah. The table was — out with 
lation. Thus the case stands, the assertion of Mr Sloane sup-| because it gives a pretty fair account of the book, and Ah, yes! they have told thee ; that sad word hath cast — po agen short rae Aly ce r whi 

The tariff of last session is then introduced, and Mr.| ported by his declaration at the time to Mr Whittlesey on | contains some clever things beside. The writer will see A cloud o’er the one star that cheered me—the last. | ee ha ey a pretreat oar Some talked 
Adams does not, in the least, shrink from the subject] the one side, against the assertion of Mr Stevenson sup- | by some remarks of ours in another column, that we agree ‘Fheo hos bensd them, ay mere with whtager - sigh, | much, and forget her poor children. F 
Though he thinks the law might be improved in some of ported by what he said to Mr Brent at the time on the | with him on the subject of imilation. Ps and Qs is full rere Soe ener | When she had finished her supper, “<e ba a 
. es e . s Ne . ° ns : . ; . " : J ae ° . es 8 
its or red he gives er wad of the , ane for a decided other. Mr Stevenson and his friends have shouted a Joud | of indications of haste, carclessness and incompleteness , = ny pate + gg pene en ae tos tae Wt hg 
opiaten in favor of the wrens principles upon which the! triumph, but upon what grounds we really do not see. The among the pieces are some very bad ones; but there is Where my smile shone the brightest, its sorrow eg deep ; | Atlast she Gnally took her leave ; but on opening te 
lew was adopted. He considers the subject merely in re-| whole question still rests upon the character for veracity, | over the whole a freshness, a genuine vivacity which does When my song rose the lightest, that thought would not sleep. | door to go out. she found that the snow was already 
ference to sevenne and industry. He does not touch upon} or if you please accuracy, of the two parties. much by way of atonement ;--and we say this, not as our The chill hath passed over our walk by the wood, | = — ae ee ty oe . pos re 
its effects in securing us against distress and destitution of Mr Stevenson makes some exclamation about ‘black am- | correspondent hints, because the book was sent us, for it Where the shade-loving cornel and pale orchis stood ; | yeep ne " “Dear, dear,” said she, “what shall | 
resources in case of war, though this vitw of it involves the| ition,’ and uses some high-flown protestations which look | was not sent us, and in that particular we think Messrs. And bright leayes are fading end fair blossoms die, |do! How shall I get home? | have three miles a 
consideration of competition and collision with Great Bri-| 4 jittle dubious. Such do not often come from mer who | Bowles & Dear born very much amiss ; we forgive them, Gor the tain af this hintoed, os exten Gents ty. dreary, lonesome road, the greatest part of it os - 
tain, topics upon which Mr Adams is wont to be pretty have a deep and solid confidence in their own principles | however, hoping they will do so no more , ‘Fhey Sede, whe oD lovelinan peng aunge | weeds. it ts snowing faster chan ever. : on ad 
carnest and energetic, and upon which much may be said ‘ : ; oe ee ; ' But my life hath no autumn, I die not as they ; \todeath. 1 wish I had started by day light. | 

ors ak ag ages po may sav’, and reputation. But we do not know enough of the two) We extract below, not as a sample of the vol. but of it: I have looked on the swift stream—the moon’s fleeting shroud, | better if | had gone before the snow came on - pe 
wed reat ora is studding our borders with fortifica- persens to weigh their conflicting testimony. best things, ‘The Last of the Blacklegs,’ and ‘Lines from I pass as the river—I fade as the cloud. _ _ Margaret Martin thought so too. However, pol 
tions, and evidently making preparations for crushing our The other question also relates merely ¢o Mr Steven- | a Consumptive to her Brother.’ The latter we thivk hdtnttinen:thenetitiiliink wiaeteniitind Ciaentiase | “Tf it was nee on —" s account, I shoald 
humble competition by force, in case of a conflict by arms} con's accuracy of memory or assertion. Mr Ward of | fine poetry, though it is sometimes fantastic and in bad In the robes of ber splendor the moon rideth on ; ree Why, es ra dg Hannab, “I do not know 08 
being agate oubstituted for that of policy and legislation.| S}:rewsbury, a Jackson man, asserted that Mr Stevenson | taste. Bat I fall while the bright skies are smiling serene, | could happen to the children. They are safe encase 
This is no just subject of complaint. It is the duty and the} when in Boston in August last, said that the electoral law 
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TOPICS OF THE WERK. 
© ptures before the Mechanic Association. —Dr. Bigelow, | 
Ls week, gave his third lectare. His lectures have been | 
i + fully attended, and very atientively listened to. THe | 
. exhibited some very beautiful plaister models in | 
oes ure; among Which, are those of the Pantheon | 
‘yt Rome, the Parthenon, the Temple of Theseus, and a} 
building of Palmyra, supposed to have end 
qqcted about the time of Vespasiau. 
es. , Dr Bigelow is about publishing his lectures delivered at 












































































fil “sypbridge College, on the subject of the Practical Ap- 
“ — of the Sciences in the Arts. 
r e , 
‘a- freatricals.— At the old house, the dancers and actors 
le. danced and acted as before. Mr Adams (an unpro- 
be Sonne in these days) has made a second appear- 
in» - »: his first (last winter) wass aid to be successful. He has 
ad this week in William Tell, and failed, as we should 
med from the little we saw. His figure, conception 
ly» action are satisfactory ; but his voice is very bad. It 
by roughened and stifled by a bad cold ; and if this 
in ihe case, returning health may remove the principal ob- 
n is inthe way of his success. At the Tremont, the 
ip have exhibited a Spanish and a Neapolitan dance, 
lis- castanetts, which were very beautiful and admirably 
rad Rosalie is well enough, but does not belong to 
the same class with Mad. Vestris ; and Miss Constance, a 
sal of thirteen, may one day become skillful and grace- 
ing. athe unnatural motions she is learning, but at pre- 
~~ she is neither. 
ir. Gilbert, of whose first appearance in Jaffier we 
i sie in a late paper, played Sir Edward Mortimer, on 
wah Neday ev.ning, with decided success. His ignorance of 
rita- ry gthabits and tricks, was some times a disadvantage to 
on © 5; but in the important scenes, particularly in the last, 
tin } sacting was very powerful ; it merited the repeated and 
bad versal applause which it received. Mr Gilbert's figure 
with t good, though years (we understand that he is very 
on g) may give it fuller proportions and more grace and 
ured, h, his voice is strong and sufficiently flexible, but 
» and harmonious ; he was prompted too much, and his face 
who be much better after he has learnt better what actors 
yor and with their faces. Nevertheless, we consider it 
mak- pazardous prediction, to say that Mr. Gilbert must suc- 
apted He conceives his character well, and enters fully 
it, and plays with}great force, and great simplicity ; 
+" a seldom have we seen on the stage more energy with 
er to rant, than in Mr. Gilbert's last scene of Sir Edward 
10 for ser. 
ae Je would not be impertinent, but we cannot forbear 
e had ing to Mr. Gilbert that two paths are opening to him ; 
enses choice between them is now comparatively easy, and 
—~ will be difficult or impossible. Where one leads, 
a a vill not undertake to say; but as to the other, we 
point to Garrick and the Kembles, and remind 
luring young actor, that whatever of difficulty or temp- 
ath may belong to his profession, there is nothing in its 
th the which must prevent him who successfully cultivates 
‘Gone, im holding, as of his own right, a high place in the re- 
nome and consideration of society. The drama is one of 
t three “oe arts; the finest intellects have been devoted to it, 
e with _ ihave produced in its service some of their finest fruits ; 
ay be itis a pity that more of those who live by it do not 
oH the Ato rescue it from degradation. 
lannah 
94 Communications. 
try to — 
ith her NIGHT-WALKING. 
before King. ‘Give me some light ;’ 
——s Polonius. ‘Lights, lights, lights?” a 
mene ssrs. Editors.—I am neither one of the ‘moon’s men,’ 
The ‘man in the moon!’ Were [ either, I should not 
"s spin- you or any body else with my complaints. I have 
a ies, and in the lawful and innocent induigence of 
ef ofthese, I meet with a great deal to complain of. 
like Cassius I often do not sleep ‘ ’o nights ;’ and like 
net, and , 1 frequently ‘walk too late.’ These are peculi- 
xamine which quite sufficiently distinguish me from my 
Sing ot # fellow citizens. By ten o'clock, certainly by eleven, 
res, dia- the streets and the city all to myself. Not a solita- 
each.— being crosses niy path. Like the city of Pest, I seem a 
——. among the dead. The very night sleeps, for no 
breaks upon its shut up ear; but what is far worse 
hearing nota beam of light rests on its closed eye. The 
~9 sa watchmen have the habits of our good citizens, and 
think of ia their rounds by walking from home to the watch- 
whence they never emerge Speaking of watch- 
he habit was a good deal surprised and diverted, by a pe- 
> mi from this venerable, and aged body, in one of the pa- 
r David the other day, that the authorities would furnish the 
, till the houses with beds, bedding &c., for the long winter 
‘ pps aed I could not imagine what all this was for. The 
for ine rdebt, and annual expenditure, I thought quite large 
and she to satisfy the utmost financial capacity of all those 
dat full and cherish a public debt as a great private bless- 
pet nc %ind great in exact proportion to its own vastness. I 
” | id not see why it should be increased by granting the 
er that it /tehmen’s petition. [ would humbly suggest to all whom 
My TAIL gay Concern, that a much cheaper, and I should think 
ed to go pleasanter method of securing the coinfort of the 
em aficr sod would be to save them the trouble of the rounds, 
. ting em sleep at home. They are old gentlemanlike 
aia tilt with wives and children to take care of, and it seems 
1 make it cruel to oblige them to take a walk after ten o'clock, 


raps shine they might watch just as well at home. 


is a digression ; I am not for pleading the cause of 


ra. 
— re- people, | am too much interested ir. my own. I be- 
a by saying in a figure, that [ am a night-walker, and 
ee an- 


to express my obligations to the early hours of my 
Citizens, ; 


\ M r- * 2 ° 
Mrs Ma which make night to me so early a visitor. 



















cher seat |'™plaint is of the Lamp department. Our city was 
“j Poorly lighted, if this be not saying too much for 
children ‘Be some people have said it is not lighted at all. 
till I get w many of them, know but very little about the 
iddle, and = ™erthe lamps, and what they say should not therefore 
k in the “Much. I know it was once poorly lighted, and 
ing. This “ithout reluctance the deserved praise. 
t out with of late the poorly has passed into worse, a transi- 
ilk, mush, the doctors teach us always to look for in dis- 
pie which Pad whi e 


ch I think is always as reasonably to be look- 
ps. But not only is the light hardly visible, 
oo" lamps really burn; but of late they have gone 
*S my night and my rambles begun: Lam left in 

48 well as in solitude ; and for the real purposes 
nt, if it were not for saying so, I might just as 
about in a pitch dark room, with the windows 
* Provided I hada good chance to bruise my shins 
the chairs and tables, as go abroad ; the bruises 
Nes indispensable to making the resemblance to my 
“ight rambles complete. Sometimes, 1 must ac- 
Be ans a flame does start up before me, 2 yellow, 
3 Y light, but by the time I have welcomed its 
: me rag a guilty thing, leaving still 


ily, talked Biyin i, 








her chair 
s she said, 


ening the 
sadysoore 
ing it into 
ntirely to 
hat s 
niles of a 
ong’ 
‘pe trozet 
iow 


id 
she $#° 










now what I have mused upon these ap- 
enough i" ae » and they have at length come to be looked 
eptby the B the ghosts, the troubled shades, of a former bright- 


gag their sudden disappearance, has been rezarded 


. “mpliment to the short life which was allowed 
Tiginal glory. 


| all night 
e resumed ; 
ppy there 


*ppearances sometimes trouble me. [I go out 

tty, easily excited, and I start when the 
Should like this to be looked to by the com- 
ites, and if no other method suggests itself, J 


fin ds two 


uleates the ' 


would humb!y propose, that a new department be created 
in the city, to be called the ‘Lamp Extinguishers,’ whose 
Gury it shall be to put out every lamp in the city by ten, or 
certainly by cleven o'clock, as the case may be. Lname 
ten because | observed in a paper the other day that the 
Saturday nighi theatre has closed once jast at that hour. 
All the amateurs of a city debt, and these are all those 
who pay no taxes, will thank me for this suggestion ; for 
the notion is getting abroad that departments, at least in a 
city, are pretty expensive affairs. 
But I am too general in ny complaints. I will give a real 
instance of the mischiefs of darkness, and though it be the 
case of another, so rare is it for me to meet with another 
abroad, that I loved this being, and truly sympathize with 
him. Iwas returning from a visit to some very pleasant 
friends, at one of the pleasantest houses in South Street 
some nights ago, at about eleven, and hardly opencd the 
front door, before I became most fully aware that [ had a 
true Boston night to deal with. I stumbled along; and 
from the sudden descent I made after a minute's walk, I 
took it I was in Summer street. I chose the south side, 
and groped along without a ray to help me. ‘There was 
husbandry in Heaven,’ ‘as well as in our good city, for the 
‘candles,’ as well as our lamps were all out. I poked along, 
now stubbing this toe, and now that, to my heart’s perfect 
content. I chose the south side of the street, for | was a 
little apprehensive that if [ came suddenly and violently 
upon the green walls of the new Trinity, I might do it 
some serious injury, and | have been too frequently divert- 
ed from my purpose to drive my gig by that same Gothic 
building, by the rocks piled in the way, to risk a farther 
delay of finishing it by the effects of a serious concussion 
of my boot against it. 

I groped along and just as I was passing into Washing- 
ton street, by Fessenden & Lincoln's, a fact which I slow- 
ly arrived at the knowledge of, by feeling over the edge- 
stone, a hollow voice fell upon my ear ; 1 started, my hair 
rose, a chill passed like lightning over my whole body. 
What could this mean, there was sound but no form. It 
seemed as if night had at last found language, and a 
tongue to utter it. The words were, ‘Help, Help.’ What 
help can I give you,’ at last said I, when [had found my 
tongue. ‘To find my hat,’ said the darkness again. | now 
understood that a man was before me, for women do not 
wear hats, and night has no other clothing than thick 
darkness. Iwas quite relieved by the discovery, and 
though I felt deeply for my poor brother, I could only say 
to him, ‘friend how can I help you to find your hat? for I 
could not find you.’ He sighed deeply, poor fellow, and 
that sigh found its way to my bosom. It was an odorous 
aspiration, for | was near enough to smell, though not to 
see, and from its peculiar fragrance, I feared that my fel- 
low rambler, had forgotten to take his hat, when he left 
his party, and that the ‘sober suited night’ had roused 
him at last to a sense of his forgetfulness. 

This is but one of many of my adventures, my personal 
sufferings I will not force upon the public. I have only 
one remedy to propose. I cannot but believe that the 
lamps are neglected by the officers to whose care they 
are entrusted. Our city authorities are too good judges of 
oil and wick-yarn, to purchase inferior articles. If they 
are not, for one, I willaot vote for themagain. I believe they 
are, and the fault must lie altogether with the lighters. 
Now in order that I may be duly lighted about the city, at 
all hours of the night, Ithumbly recommend to the city 
high powers, that the ‘lamps’ be newly organized,—that 
there be a chief engineer to the department, and that I be 
appointed to that office, to serve during good behavior. I 
will perform the duties of such an officer, for a very small 
salary, and will in addition inform the head officer of the 
city watch, gratis, of every fire I see kindling up in my 
rambles. Hoping that this whole subject will receive the 
attention it so widely deserves, and sincerely thanking you 
Messrs. Editors for giving me this place in your columns, 

I subscribe myself 
your obliged friend. 
Nox. 

Ps anp Qs.—To write any thing like a review of this 
little work is utterly out of the question ; but as the Ga- 
laxy purports to notice new books, it ought to have 
something to say about it; and therefore, Mr. Editor, for 
fear you are too lazy, I take the liberty to take the trouble 
off your hands. Ps and Qs is literally a trifling affair, and 
I say this without meaning any disparagement to either 
the write:s, publishers, or printers. It is a trifle in size; 
— it would go in one’s waistcoat pocket. It is held at a 
trifling “price—eighty-seven and a half cents;—and it 
treats of trifles—as per table of contents. Such a book 
will undoubtedly sell better, read better, and take better 
with the public, than one of more solid calibre ; and 1 am 
glad that our young men are getting more into the way of 
serving up this kind of lighter literature. We have had 
so much of the fashionable school of poetry, that one 
heartily sickens at the bear idea of it ; and the prose ar- 
ticles that are most in vogue, at the present day, among 
the readers of ‘Ladies’ Magazines’ and avowed ‘literary’ 
publications, are certainly very much below the standard 
which we had a few years ago. It seems as if with the 
former writers of essays and tales of this kind, had passed 
away pretty much all the taste and relish for them. It is 
to be hoped that boys and girls are not less intellectual 
now than formerly ; but really, it seems as if they were 
put off with trash in lieu of many good things which we 
used to have. I say boys and girls ;—for those are the 
people to be pleased ; and no age is too old for the appel- 
lation. This little work now before me is a trifle better 
than the ‘Whim Whams' of last year, but it is not good 
enough ; and I hope that next year we shall see still fur- 
ther improvement. There are many good things in ‘Ps 
and Qs,’ and some bad, very bad, articles. The book is a 
compound of wit, and humor, with a few serious articles 
mixed as a relish for the rest. The blank verse is none ef it 
good ; and the writers have given us two or three articles 
of the fashionable sing-song verses, which are not worthy 
to be plaved by the side of such pieces asthe Lasi of the 
Black-legs and some others, which are really good, and 
serve to make the book palateable. The authors deserve 
praise for their book, but not that sort of unmixed praise, 
or rather flattery, which I am sorry tu see almost every 
editor giving to almost every book which the publishers 
present to them. 
It is useless to point out the good and the bad; a dis- 
cerning public can do that for themselves. But I mast 
warn the writers that it is bad taste to write a story in 
Scotch ; for few people in this country understand Scotch, 
and, of course, very few can read it, and still fewer write 
it. Our Magazine writers and all writers of light litera- 
ture, too, give us, occasionally, a paragraph about ‘Charles 
Wright's Champaigne’ or ‘Exeter ‘Change.’ This is bad 
taste ; it smacks of affectation. I will venture the cost of 
the whole edition, that neither of the five authors of this 
work ever saw the inside of one, or tasted a glass of the 
other; and, of course, it is all nonsense for them even to 
mention such things. These little tricks do not please the 
public ; they serve no other purpose than to tickle the 
vanity of two or three persons, who have a desire to ap- 
pear what they are not. 





Our American authors should 
strive to be more national, more American, in their works. 
We have none, or very little credit abroad for our litera- 
ture, because we are eternally copying the style, the lan- 
guage and the manner, even to the affectations, of British 
authors. We have {oo little originality ameng us; and 
our literature is not thought much of on that very account. 
In conclusion, Messrs. Editors, while | recommend ‘Ps 
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and Qs, to vou and your readers, lot me admonish vou 


hot te vet into the same tack which your brother editors 
have so long been pursuing, of praising every Gung you get 
furmothing. Itis seldom: we see a criticism ; every book 
is puded ; wad ic is nonsense to suppose every book ty worth 
pufiiag ; thevetore the editors are doing wroug, dua can 
aot 100 soon begin another mode of noticing wew publica- 
tions. Let the young men who Gave now given us s0 
good a sample in ‘Ps and Qs,’ of what they can do, try | 
their hand again ; and by avoiding the errors of this vol- | 
ume, a few only of which I have pointed out to them, they 
can give us another that will be worthy of themselves, and 
profitable to the publisher. Petuam. | 


In your last paper appeared an article signed ‘W’ on 
the subject of the proposed university in this city. As the 
writer of is evidently a young person, I will just hint to 
him, that if he expects to discourage the attempt to estab- 
lish such an institation, the mode of attack he has adopted 
is of all others the most injudicious. There are subjects 

on which ridicule and satire may be very fairly and ef- 
fectually made use of, but he mistakes entirely the public 
fecling if he sup poses this to be one of that description.— 
Whatever difference of opinion may exist a3 to the neces- 
sity or practicableness of such a plan, every man of re- 
flection will see at once that it is not to be treated with 
contempt. In a state of society like ours, education in all 
its branches, is a matter of teo much consequence not to 
command the respectful attention of all men of good sense 
and sound principles. I am aware that these observations 
have been in some degree anticipated by the excellent 
editorial remarks whic h accompanied the piece in question. 
The liberal spirit disp/ayed in them, has induced me to 
attempt, through your columns to state, in a very general 
way, the feelings of a large portion of the community in 
relation to the subject of education. It is unnecessary to 
go into detail, as measures are in train for presenting to 
the public a plan of the proposed seminary, in such a way 
as shall enable every citizen to judge for himself of the 
advantages and feasibleness of the project. In the mean- 
time, however, it may not be amiss to sum up in as few 
words as possible, the arguments in favor of a new Uni- 
versity, as they have been stated by those who have hand- 
led the question in other papers. In the first place, it has 
been shown, I think most satisfactorily, that farther means 
of instruction are wanted. Secondly, that a city is the 
only place where the kind of instraction most needed can 
be had, and thirdly, that it can be furnished with little or 
no expense beyond the fees for tuition. I shall briefly 
recapitulate the arguments on each of these heads. First, 
as to our wants. Our society is made up of practical men. 
It is essentially a community of men of business; and 
must always be so while it continues in a healthy state.— 
What then should our education be ? unquestionably such 
as to fit us for the business we are to follow, whatever it 
may be, taking it for granted that any occupation which 
is worth following, is worth learning thoroughly. We 
have then only to take up the various departments of in- 
dustry,‘and ask how are we provided with the means of 
instruction in each? I would ask the legal profession— 
Have you adequate means of instruction at home ? If you 
have, why go into other States for the advantage of Iec- 
tures on your professional studies? There are men equal 
to any in the United States at home, who would be glad 
to give a course of instruction if it could be done at an 
university in the city. It surely is bad policy to go abroad 
in search of that which may be had at home. 

Mepicat Mexn—Why have you no course of instruction 
in practical surgery and comparative anatomy, and espe- 
cially in Pharmacy ; in a practical point of view a most 
important branch of medicine, and one in which every day 
brings new discoveries ? 

Mecnanics, Manuractures, Mariners—Where are 
your means of thorough information, in practical chemis- 
try as applied to the arts, the working of medals, geology, 
dyeing, the principles of geometry, as applied to building, 
astronomy, navigation, the use of the quadrant, the laws 
of motion, the history and present state of the science of 
architecture, with models ; of ship-building with models, 
surveying and mensuration, with many other branches 
which will suggest themselves to your minds ? 

Mercuants—Should there not be a seminary where 
your sons might be taught at a reasonable expenditure of 
time and money, the Mathematics, modern languages, so 
essential tocommercial men, and for which we now pay 
foreigners ; a neat and elegant English style, Geography, 
with the use of the globes, political economy, statistics, 
book keeping, the value of foreign coins, with the princi- 
ples of exchange, a general view of the history and laws 
of their own country ? 

CitiZzENs IN GENERAL—Would you be willing to pay a 
moderate fee for a good course of lectures on any of the 
following subjects ? Natural History, Agriculture, with the 
nature and application of manures, and the soils fitted for 
each, Horticulture, Belles Letters ; the history, structure 
and genius of the English Tongue, with remarks on the 
best writers in it; on History, ancient and modern ; on 
English and American Constitutional Law and Jurispru- 
dence ; on the rise, progress and actual state of the Arts? 
Wiil any man say that these are futile or useless branches ? 
Will any man tell me where a knowledge of them is to be 
had at home? It cannot be done. But ! can tell him that 
there is not a nation cf Europe, even those which we look 
down upon, and justly in same respects, which is not pro- 
vided with the means of instruction in all these things.— 
There is certainly nothing to laugh at in this business.— 
As to the second point, that a city is the best place for an 
institution of the kind we have been speaking of. The ob- 
vious argument here seems to be, that if you will run over 
the list just stated, it will be found, that many of the 
branches enumerated, are carried on only in cities, and, 
that with two exceptions, they are all carried on infinitely 
more extensively there than elsewhere; to say nothing 
of the economy and advantage to the students in being at 
home with their parents. Asto the matter of funds, 
which seems to be the great bugbear, I will only state that 
in medicine alone there are now more than one hundred 
students in this city attending lectures. Two hundred 
students at one hundred dollars a year each, would give 
20,000 dollars a year; to say nothing of the proceeds of 
lectures, which if well managed, would give nearly as 
much more. Here is enough to support an iustitution in- 
finitely more splendid, as we!! as useful than any in this 
country. But we are asked where are you to raise funds 
to begin with? There will be no difficulty in borrowing 
meney to erect one building, (which is ali that will be re- | 
quired) at a moderate rate of interest. The property will 
be pledged, and a certain per centage of the receipts from | 
tees set aside for the payinent of interest, as is done by the | 
managers of the London University. This is a very gen- | 
eral outline of a plan which will before long be presented 
to the public ia a practical, tangible shape. It will be | 
seen that the branches :o be taught are such as are not | 
now taught any where, and of course wil! not interfere | 
with any existing institution. Other branches will no, 
doubt be introduced, which belong to every institution for | 
the education of youth, but the main object is to supply 
actually existing waats. ‘A BOSTONIAN, 





Messrs. Editors ;—The notices of the late Mr Higzin- 
son which have appeared in several papers, have brought | 
forth from a correspondent of the ‘Patriot’ some ‘Friendly 
remarks on the political character of the fate Hou. Ste- | 
phen Higginson, Esq” 





Such severity does no har. 





Hesave,*Mr Ehigzinson companie Itiew Lineola wv he 


he dispersed the forces un 


Mr Higyins 


most warted aud moatusefrt 


4" Shaves This ts @ mistake 


: Yemained ber. where bis services were 
! should pot however hay 

troubled you to correct this error, which is Comparatively 
uuirnportant, weve there not another of a very diderent 


chasacter. Lhe Remarker says atterwards, 


‘At the close of our last war with England, Me Higgin- 
son departed suddenly for that country ; 
to guesses and surinises 


which gave rise 
His enemies spread the sugges- 
tion, that he weat to secure the original letters written 
trom hence, during the short war with the British, lest 
they should be returned here, as were Hutchinson's, Ber- 
nard’s, Oliver's and others. But we never gave into that 
opinion. Stephen Higginson, though ranked with the 
Essex junto, was never a thorough-going northern confed- 
eracy-man, let the dear bought secret of John Henry go 
as far as it may. 

Lhope TE am vot uncharitable, but this seeis to me ex- 
ceedingly like a mistake made on purpose,—and for a 
very bad purpose. Mr Higginson sailed from this coun- 
try for the last time, on the tenth of August (S11; war was 
declared on the Is8th of June 1812, and Mr Higginson re- 
turned in the following September, after which the war 
lasted two or three years. There is in this ‘remark,’ no 
mistake ; inaccuracy as to dates will not account for it. 
The suggestion was not, and in the vature of things could 
not, have been ‘spread’ at the time; unless a war which 
broke gut in 1812, was closed in 1811. Why is it ‘spread’ 
now ? to indulge the poor malice of the writer against the 
friends of Mr Higginson ? Or was it, because the Remark- 
er hoped that lapse of time would enable him to fling this 
‘suggestion’ against ‘thorough-going northern confedera- 
cy-men,’ without danger of the immediate detection of dis 
mistake 2? I do not particularly object to any one’s favoring 
the public with ‘guesses and surmises’ when they can find 
any sort of peg to hang them apon, for that is the fashion 
of the day ;—but it is a little too bad to make the scandal 
and the peg too. ‘TRUTH. 





Military blunder of the Grand Duke Michael.—It has 
been stated in the accounts of the operations of the Rus- 
sian army before Choumla, that the Grand Duke Michael, 
who had command of the Russians, left the army, to ac- 
company the emperor to Odessa. The reason, as it is 
whispered in the private circles at St. Petersburg, though 
not stated in the public account, is said to be, that the 
Grand Duke, by his precipitancy in ordcring a mine to be 
exploded, blew up three thousand of his own troops. 





South Carolina Delegation. Mr Mitchell's Reply —Mr 
Mitchell’s reply to the statements of General Hayne and 
the other members of the South Carolina Delegation on 
the subject of their proposed secession from Congress last 
session, places the subject in a more favourable light in 
respect to him. He stated inthis first letter that General 
Hayne had, at some meeting of the delegation, spoken of 
the secession of South Carolina,—her power to resist the 
union,—the part that would probably be taken by Virginia 
&c. This General Hayne denied in the most positive 
terms, and with a vehement and lofty tone, which seems 
to be growing into eloquence in the estimation of some of 
the members of Congress. The other members of the 
delegation, say they never heard General Hayne hold the 
language attributed to him by Mr Mitchell, at any of their 
meetings. Mr Mitchell replies in his last letter, that the 
conversation may not have been heard, or, if heard, may 
have been forgotten, by them ; but he distinctly and very 
positively asserts again, that General Hayne did. make the 
proposition of secession. 

He says, addressing General Hayne, ‘you would as soon 
convince me that I am not at this moment writing by my 
fireside, or that I was not at Washington last winter, as 
make me doybt that I heard these remarks fall from you. 
I was sitting by you, put the question to you, and you an- 
swered in substance what I have stated in my letter.— 
‘But allowing you aid not make these remarks, what sin 
have I committed in attributing them to you, when they 
excite you to such a pitch of exulting rapture ; and when 
you speak in such scornful reprobation of those whose 
minds have never been occupied with them? Surely it is 
no cause of insult, to ascribe to you what is good and 
great, even if you do not deserve it.’ 

The circumstance least creditable to Mr Mitcheli, if 

true, was his or his friends’ attempting to make any thing 
out of the affair to promote his re-election. This he very 
positively denies. On all the other points, he says, and it 
seems to us with some justice, that his statement is con- 
firmed by the rest of the delegation, the only difference 
being that what he calls a proposition, they call a sugges- 
tion, and, according to all their statements, it appears 
that, whether it was a proposition or suggestion, it was 
made with as much formality, as was observed in any of 
the transactions at the meetings of the delegation. 
Mr Mitchell does not seem to be at all alarmed by the 
rhodomontade and brow-beating style of some of the 
other members from his state ; in bandying contradictions 
and defiances, he gives them a Rowland for an Oliver, 
and on the whole maintains his ground with spirit and not 
without effect. 





Tuer Peart.—Among the publications intended as to- 
kens of friendship and affection on the approaching Christ- 
mas and New Year, the Pearl, published by Thomas T. 
Ash of Philadelphia, and Munroe and Francis, of Boston, 
makes a conspicuous figure. It is very tastefully and ele- 
gantly executed. | The exterior style and ornaments are 
rich without being lavish, and beautiful without tinsel.— 
The lettering on the back (of the copies we have scen,) is, 
if we mistake not, a little heavy. It seems to us that the 
title, to wit, ‘The Pearl,’ in the present sized letter and 
nearer to the centre, would have been sufficient. At least, 
we think, with all due deference to higher authority and 
willingness to be corrected, that Boston 1829, should have 
appeared, if at all in much smaller character, on this 
volume as well as the Token. The sprig in the centre, is 
very neat and ornamental. The engravings are appro- 
priate and neat, but the style attempted appears not to be 
so rich and finished, or of so high a characier, as in those 
of the Casket and Token. 

As to the contents, the names of the authors of some 
articles, are a sufficient pledge of their excellence, and we 
are glad to see among the contributors to this and the 
other similar works, some of the names that frre the great- 
est ornaments to our literature. Excepting the school 
books, we do not think of auy other publications, through 
which genius can so directly and so widely communicate 
its impulses. 








Transylvania College. Mis stated in the (Ky.) Gazette that 
Transylvania College is resuscitating uader the superin- 
tendance ci President Woods, who is represented to be a 
practical man of extensive learning. It seems, however, 
that great progress cannot yet have been made in resuscita- 
ion, as President Woods is but very recently inaugurated, 
as we infer from the fact that his inaugural address is but 
just put to the press. 





To Corkespospents.—We hope to hear from ‘Nox’ 
again ; his darkness is very luminous. 
‘Pelham’ is harsi,—bat honest, and just in bis opinions. 


The rejoinder of ‘iH. & 1.’ was received too jate for this! 


paper, we have not had time to read it, but it shall pe pub-| 


lished in our nest, if a fair rejoinder, which we have no 
reason to doubt. 
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Masonic Calendar. 
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Amicab Cambridge, Moncey 
ts ity, Nantucket, + 
“ter to the Bast, New Bedtord, - 
Monitor, Waitham, = 
Aurora, Leomineter, ” 
st Peters, New bur vpurt “@ 
aberty, Reverly, ee 
Rural Quiney, 
Mount Veen Heichertown, “ 
Cortothiar Concord, sd 
Middlesex, Pramingham, Teoesday 
Union, Dorehester, , ae 
Cassia, Medford, ie 
Gsoml Samaritan, Reading, « 
Republican, Gal, _ 
Unity, Ipswich, * 
Jerusalem, Northampton, hd 
Philaathropie, Marblehead, Wednesda, 
Jordan, Danvers, “ 
St Albans, Wrentham, “ 
Saco, Saco, ba 
Harmony, Northfield, ee 
Mount Hermon, Malden, “ 
Nortoik Union, Randolph = 
Haran Lexington, Thursday 
Merrimack, Haverhill, “ 
Mount Moriah, South Reading, “ 
Corimthian, Iedham, ta 
Pentueket, Chelmsford, ” 
Rising Star, Stoughton, - 
Washington, Rexbury, es 
Meridian, Needham, Friday 
Old Colony, Hingham, - 
Mount Zion Chapter, Stoughton, Monday 
St Paul’s Chapter, Boston, "Tuesday 
Boston Encampment, KT. Boston, Wednesday 
Washington, R. A. Salem, Thursday 
(Marriages. 


In this city, Elbridge Lakeman to Miss Joanna Adams; Jonas B. 
Brown to Miss Sophia M, ‘Tileston; Otis Packard to Mise Maria Ash 
man; Daniel P Luther to Miss Sarah Curry; Henry Curtis to Miss 
Rebecea L. Everett; Capt. John M. Thompson to Miss Margaret Lan 
der; Capt. George T. Hills to Miss Nancy Thompson. 

JaCohasset, by the Rev. Mr Flint, Mr Timothy Brown to Miss 
Mary Wool. 

In Lowell, Mi Samuel Morey to Miss Lucinda W. Sanderson. Mr 
Daniel Whittierto Miss Hannah D. Vose. Mr James Calef to Miss 
Mary Ann Shattuck. 

@ — soceinn Plains, Mr Dwight Prouty, of Boston, to Miss Mary R. 
would. 

In Sharon, Mr John H. Bullard to Miss Sarah A. Dudley. 

In Worcester, Mr Smith E. Brown to Miss Cynthia Wait. 

In Springtield, George Adams, Esq. to Miss Martha E. Hall; Mr 
Ralph H. Webster to Miss Sophronia Nye; Mr Erastus Bates to Mise 
Eunice Tyler. 

InCharlestown, Rev. Peter Sidney Eaton, of Amesbury, to Miss 
Elizabeth Ann Leeman. ; 

In Roxbury, Mr William H. Brown to Miss Jane Whitney, fomer 
ly of Grafton, Vt. 

In Northampton, Mr Henry Hoyt to Miss Elizabeth Butler. 

In Northbridgewater, by Rev. Mr Goldsboro, Mr Hiram Atherton 
to Miss Hannah Stoddard. 


_In Littleton, Mr George Leighton, of Westford, to Miss Eliza R. 


ye. 

In Duxbury, Mr Wm. Poldinto Miss Mary Southworth daughter of 
Jedidiah Southworth. ; 

In Marshfield, Mr Nathaniel Ford, of the firm of J.T. Ford, & Co. 
to Miss Huldah Stetson. 

In Weymouth, Mr Abraham Bates to Miss Susan L. Stoddar of 
Hingham. 


In Plympton, Mr Hector Foster, of Abington, to Miss Mary G. 
Churchill. 

In Bath, Me. Capt. Robert Bosworth to Miss Mary Ann McDanicll; 
Mr John A. Lewis to Miss Eléanor Noble; Col. John Young, Jr. to 
Miss Sophia Harding. 

In Newburyport, Mr Nathaniel P. Brown to Miss Mary E. Cross; 
Mr James R. Barlow, of Rochester, to Miss Emeline Stanwood; Mr 
Henry Spiller to Miss Abigail Moulton. 

In Williamstown, Mr Liberty Bartlett to Miss Charlotte Penniman; 
by Gershom T. Bulkley, Esq. Mr Wm, Pettit to Miss Maria Torrey, 
daughter of Mr Joseph Torrey. 

In Pownal, 2d, Mr Waldo Goodell, of Stanford, to Miss Pamela 
Smedley. 


In Providence, Dr Henry N. Wheaton to Miss Sarah Jane Amejia 
Simmons. 

In Portland, Mr John Lord to Miss Mary Ann Ranlett; Mr John 
Sweett to Miss Elizabeth Ann Ranlett. 

In Bangor Elisha Skinner Esq. to Mrs Nancy Budge. 
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Deaths. 





In this city, Mrs Sally Brigham, aged 29; Cornelius White, aged 


76; Prudence Jones, aged 28; William Daly, aged 81; Mary Pitman, 
aged 8&4; Jane Flagg, aged 90; Caleb Adams, aged 40: Eliza Caldwell, 
aged 23; George J. Campbell, 10 mos.; Abigail Hill 25 years; Amity 
Goodwin, aged 64. 

In this city, 8th inst. Mary M. Lawrence, daughter of Amos Law- 
rence, aged 5 years and 8 months. 

On Saturday last, widow Mary Ferriter, aged 90. 

In Williamsburg, Fidelia, wife of Rev. Henry Lord, aged 36. 

In Chester, Mary Henry, »¢ed 41. 

In Hawley Lydia, wife of John Luscombe, aged 44, 

In Lancaster, Eli Bruce, aged 26. 

Tn Beverly, Adeline E. Gould, aged 31. 

In Plymouth, Sarah Harlow, aged 65. 

In New Bedford, Nathaniel Drew, aged 41; John Robinson Jr. aged 
28, formerly of Montreal. 

In Shrewsbury, Abigail Carey, aged 30. 

In Haverhill, Joseph Robinson, aged 78, 

In Kingston, Deborah Holmes, aged 63. 

In Marshfield, Capt. Joseph Clift, aged 93 

In Reading, Lois Nichols, aged 72; Lydia Wiley, aged ®. 

In West-Springtield, Anna Smith, aged#1; Lydia Palmer, aged 3. 

In Plainfield, Lydia Richards, aged 71. 

In Nantucket, Chares Alley, aged about 20. 

In West-Barnstable, Zacheus Howland; Betsy Fish, aged 40. 

- a? Berwick, Elizabeth Cogswell, wife of Northend Cogswell, 
aged 04. 

In Oakham, Isaac Stone, aged 75; a sergeant in the revolutionary 
army. 

In Longmeadow, Eli Simmons, aged 31. 

In Yarmouth, Rev. ‘Timothy Alden, in his 92d year. 

tn Westbrook, Join Tufts, aged 85. 

in Hardwick, Benjamin Easterbrook, aged 79. 

In Newmarket, N.H., Mary Ann, aged 21 years, wife of the Rev. 
Samuel Kelly. 

InStrafford, Love W. Jones, aged 2). 

In Mill-Town, Stephen Sedgely, aged 35. 
m.. Hallowell, Me., Mrs. Robinson, consort of General James Ro- 

inson. 

fn Quincy, Eliza, wife of Joseph Ridgway, and youngest daughter 
of Peter Bicknell, aged 28. ' — ee , 

In Woburn, Rhoda, wife of Jona Tyler, aged 72. 








HE JACKSON WREATH, or NATION- 
AL SOUVENIR.—‘GLory, GRATITUDE, AND PATRIOTISM.’ 

In preparation a splendid National Tribute in commemoration of the 
great Civil Victory achieved by the people, through the Hero of New 
Orleans. 

Contents. 

Ist. It will contain a portrait of Andrew Jackson, President elect 
of the United States. Engraved in a superior style on copper, and in 
tended to present a faithful and beautiful Jikeness of this illustrious 
individual to the American people. 

P A splendid title page containing the United States Coat of 
rms 
3d. The Life of Andrew Jackson as written by Robert Walsh, Jr. 
Esq.; Presenting a true character of the soldier and patriot, who has 
been recommended to the people of the United States by his stern in 
tegrity, long experience and transc+idant services to his country. 

4th. A copperplate engraving of the Battle of New Orleans ; A no 
ble charger bearing General Jackson in the foreground, with the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner’ floating over the field of battle. 

5th. A copperplate engraving of the Farmer of Tennessee ; Scene , 
a rich cultivated farin, with a distant view of General Jackson’s resi 
dence, the Hermitage. These engravings will be copied, with some 
alterations from the paintings displayed in Philadelphia and New 
York, covering a space of 60 feet by 15 and apfendidly illuminated on 
the nights of the election, in front of the Jackson Head Quarters. 

6th. Some further particulars of the life of the Hero, compiled from 
the collection of facts made by the Jackson republican committce of 
Pennsylvania and other sources. 

7th. A view of the United States’ Capitol at Washington, elegant 
ly engraved on copper, 

8th. A new piece of Music, entitled ‘Jackson’s Grand March and 
Quick Step,’ composed expressly for this occasion, by one of the first 

professors of music in the United States. 

%h. Cover embellishments. In addition to which the work will be 
studded with minor though appropriate embellish s. 

10th. There will also be annexed, a correct general Map of the 
United States, handsomely engraved. 

Cospitions. 

The work will be ready for delivery between the 8th of January and 
the 4th of March, early enough to be distributed nroughout the Ur? 
ted States before the latter date. 

It will be delivered in the city in fancy binding at Two Dolars per 
copy, and copies will be forwarded in flexible covers by mail to any 
part of the United States. 

KF All orders out of Philadelphia must be accompanied with the 
amount of subscription, or a satisfactory reference in this city. 

*,* No letter wiil be taken from the post-office unless the postage is 
paid. A copy of the work will be forwarded to such editors, as pub- 
lish the prospectus, and a discount of 25 per cent. will be made to any 

erson, arding an order for ten or more copies.—Subecriptions 
should be forwarded immediately, as they will be attended to in the 
order in which they are received. Address, 

JACOB MAAS, 
Franklin Engraving Office, Philadelphia Arcade. 

Subscription papers left at Hojahan’s, Chesnut Street, Ryckmen’s, 
Fourth and Gaskill Street, at Genercl Sayder*s, Jackson Howser, 
Northern Liberties, at the offices of the American Sentinel, the Phila 
delphia Gazrtte, the Philadelphia Mercury, at the Merchants Cof 
See House, &e. &. 

Philadeiphia, Nov. 24, 2. fa 

Sate & LILLY, will publish to-morrow 
morning, printed on beautiful paper, ‘ THE POETICAL 
ALBUM; and Register of Modern Fugitive Poetry.’ Edited by 
Alaric A. Watts. 
See I have culled the flower that promised best, 
And wete not sure—perplexed, but pleased—I guessed 
At such as seemed the fairest.—Byron. 





R EMOVAL. BOWLES & DEARBORN 
respectfully infirm their customers and the public, that they 
have removed to the new Stone Building, No. 54, Washington-street, 
five doors north from State-«treet. By this removal they have cltain 
eda much more commodtious Store than they formerly cecupied, aud 
have also a room in the second story, unmediately connected with the 
Store, which wtil be free ot access tw every one ; particularly for 
Clergymen and others whe reside out of the city. Ali artaches im there 
line will be sold wholesale or retail, on as favorable terme a8 can be 
had in the city. They hope, therefore, for a continuance of the patron- 
age they have already received, and solicit the favors of all who ma 
have oreasion to purchase BOOKS, STATIONARY, FINE, rae 
LERY, &c. &e. Tf Aog. %. 
__.___. A NOTE OF ry HAND 

R. FINN respectiuiiy announces that his 

BENEFIT, is fixed for MONDAY EVENING, Dee. 15, when 
will be represented the popular Preiade of One Hundred and Two. 
After which the highly interesting Domestic Drama called Jahirts 
Veors of a Gambler's Life! ‘To conclude, for the first tame thee to 
years, with the laaghatle Paree of 4 Yror men Hour. 





QED. and ‘Short, are received and thanked - they 


shall soon see their contributions, in print ' 


~~ wa  a e l e e 


More Drsclowares.—To create an excitement Mr Finn will have the 
humer to submit to public inepection «2 aumter of Latraes mw the 
course of the prevent week on. 
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nauts, by the painter Cydias, which cust the 
enormous sum of a hundred and forty four thou- 
sand sestercys. At his country-seat, near Bauli, 
on the sea shore, he vied with Luculfus and Phil- 
lippus in the extent of his fish-ponds, which were 
constructed at immense cost, and so formed, that 
the tide flowed into them. Under the promeonto- 
ry of Bauli, travellers are yet shown the Piscini 
Mirabilis, a subterraneous edifice, vaulted and 
divided by four rows of arcades, and which is 
su, posed by some antiquarians to have been tlie 
fish-pond of Hortensius. Yet such was his luxury 
and his reluctance to diminish his supply, that 
when he gave entertainments at Bauli, he general- 
ly sent to the neighbouring town of Puteoli to buy 
fish for supper. He had a vast number of fisher- 
men in his service, and paid so much attention to 
the feeding of his fish, that he had always ready a 
large stock of small fish to be devoured by the 
great ones. It was with the utmost difficulty that 


PFHiscellanics. 
MOUNTAIN CHILDREN. 
BY MaRY FLOWITT. 
Dwellers by lake and hill! 
Merry companions of the bud and bec, 
Go gladly forth, and drink of joy your Gill, 
With unconstrained step, and spirit free ! 








Now crowd impedes your way, 
No eity wall proscribes your farther bounds, 
Where the wild flock can wander, ye may stray, 
The tong day through, ‘mid summer sights and sounds. 


The sunshine and the flowers ; 
And the old trees that cast a solemn shade; 

The pleasant evening, the fresh dewy hours ; 
And the green hills whereon your fathers play'd ; 


The gray and ancient peaks, 
Round which the silent clouds hang night and day ; 
And the low voice of water, as it makes, 


Like a glad creature, murmurings of delight ; them ; and Varfo declares, that a friend could 


These are your joys. Go forth— 
Give your hearts up unto their mighty power ; 
For in his spirit God has clothed the earth, 
And speaketh solemnly from tree and flower. 


than a mullet from his ponds. He was more 


health of his slaves, and less solicitous that a sick 


The voice of hidden rills, 
Its quiet way into your spirits finds ; 
And awfully the everlasting hills 
Address you iu their many toned winds. 


unwholesome. 
shed tears for her untimely death. 


Ve sit upon the earth, 
Twining its flowers, and shouting, full of glee ; 





he could be prevailed on to part with any of 














more easily get his chariot mules out of his stable, 
anxious about the welfare of his fish than the 


servant might not take what was unfit for him, 
than that his fish might not drink water which was 
It is even said, that he was so 
passionately fond of a particular lamprey, that he 


“ The gallery at the villa, which was situated 
on the little promontory of Bauli, and looking to- 
wares Puteoli, commanded one of the most de- 


nor trembling. Her memory is prodigious, and 
she relates remote facts with the most accurate 
minuteness. Her chied nourishment is coflee, con- 
siderably sweetened. As it is frequently offered 
to her, and she never deelines it, she has assured 
me that she frequently takes as much of it as thir- 
ty or forty cups a day. She eats litle bread, ane 
drinks little wine, and uses no meat. She does 
not live secluded, but, on the contrary, is frequent- 
ly to be seen in the streets, generally on foot. She 
is constantly visiting the neighboring country 
houses, as well as those in the enty of the most se- 
lect kind ; and every one makes it a practice to 


present her with something, in consideration of 


her great age and misfortunes. She never asks, 
but accepts with gratitude. She will leave this 
city in the course of a few days for Berne. 





Benjamin West’s Fire-Side. Al\l_ Americans 
are interested in whatever relates to our country- 
man, the distinguished artist, Benjamin West.— 
The following picture of his domestic life is taken 
from Hunt’s Recollections, an author not always 
to be implicity relied upon, but one who is a suf- 
ficiently good authority for such facts as make the 
subject of this extract. 


lieve, after he came to England ; and he added a 
gallery at the back of it, terminating in a couple 
of -lofty rooms. The gullery was a continuation 


| of the hall-passage, and, together with the rooms, 
formed three sides of a garden, very small but el- 


Mr. West had bought his house, not long, I be- 


EE SE 





and two screens by the fire-side, containing | 
prints, from Angelica Nauffman, of the Loves of | 
Angelica and Medore, which I could have looked 


I thought, had the best of it; but T thoaght so! 
without knowing why. This gave me a love for | 
Ariosto before T knew him. 


lation, but could make nothing of it. Angelica! 


else succeeds. It is his wit and closeness that are 
difficult things, and that make him what he is ;— 
a truism, which the mistakes of critics on divers 
sides have made it but too warrantable to re- 
peat. 


A Fact.—This being the age for marvellous 
facts as well as marvellous stories, and as we have 
recently heard of one of the freaks of a Jonathan 
during his sojourn in Canada, it may not be amiss 
to mention it. 

Jonathan pretended to have found a spring 
from which salt could be made in large quantities ; 


which 1 hardly thought it ‘right to look ats | The following works 


at fcom morning te night. Angelica’s intenteyes, | WBE MIRKG ines ol 


I got Hoole’s trans- | Dialogues. 


G 


A little Manual of Daily Devotion, printed end 
handsome manner ; suitable for presents, 


UGENE AND LOLOFFEz 
Orphans, expelled from France, in the time of the 


uncle, who afterwards died in Germany, leaving them fri 
strange country. An interesting little story. 


use at Supper Purties; also, a complete List of Weights and 
whereby weight can be ascertained by measare; which wil 
Very convenient, preventing the want of scales; and sav 
during the operations of preparing any kind 
need were, can be 
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Kaufiiman seemed to me to have done much more | Principle, illustrated ia the character of two ut ON 

* 2 “ : | brought up under the care of Lady Godftey. This work ne bee, 

for her namesake. She could see farther into it | handsome style, for a New Year's Presont, and will te ts Extracted a 

pair of eyes than Mr Lloole with his spe rtacles. — - young — _ — thirteen to eighteen years old, Inds a 

This reminds me that 1 could make as little of pp ronte> 4 ROM ROMAN HISTORY. That | 
. . . With eighteen “sigtts oF > be , * 

Pope Ss Homer, which a school-fellow of mine was of the events thet comauel a on sondetaed for the senate warty # 

ashamed of not being abic to like. Ie was not}Cher «] 9 paradox, 

that 1 did not admire Pope; but the words of his | te OLLECTIONS OF A” BELOW B, wh the R 

: . . - SISTER ; interspersed With reflections add t hu 

translation always took precedence in my mind of | children. By the auchor of *Littke Sophy. elt sean tom cessan 

the things, and the unvarying sweetness of his ver- a 4 a — — — minded female, exposed tt this nociur 

. : ° . early life te the dangers of the . “ ; 

sification tired me before I knew the reason.— mazes with a firm ae ht mt > pA meta = po ‘athe ag 

This did not hinder me afterwards from trying to | f°" whe baventd, tarnie ie sa att cite a tan cicadas, b 

es . ° ~ Sy uh, eave a H) 

imitate it; nor from succeeding, as every body | trust in me.’ ” ry thy wie gtand sound 





The onal 




































: : ’ . i t i 1 i : . . and t being able t th ati + | wives, as one of the best directors for y preparetian e aame i 
indy igi taco ice | Tigh views Gn Hily. ‘The old prospect | gan wh grape inthe mide and buga| 2, Nl bing able cary on the operane of Senator cme cata MENS 
Moulds your unconscious spirits silently. towards Cuma: wis extensive and magnificent.— | upon stands under an arcade. In the interior, the his neighbors B'S ype Catt cmmenasing Saeneaping, ae weee ee wi ; 

: Puteoli was seen along the shore at the distance | gallery made an angle at a little distance as you - neigh nee Scotchman, having an itching for —aprunh jpliguat,mseatice. ote Pideating 
Hence is it thet the lands of thirty stadia, in the direction of Pompeii; and| went up it: then a shorter one, and then took a the ‘rhino,’ sold a valuable farm of which he was | VER MAN POPUL AR STORIES pow. oS 
Of storm and mountain have the noblest sons ; Pompeii itself was invisible only from its distance. | longer stretch into the two rooms; and it was| Possessed, converted all his effects into money, | QI Xow scrios, by the Baron Grimm. With nine ¢ ham, which 
Whom the world rev'rences—the patriot bands, The sea view was unbounded ; but it was en-|hung with his sketches and other pictures all the bought the spring, erected his works and commen- | designed by th: tnimat wirhe Blue Light, The Young Giset RM ys me . 
Were of the hills like you, ye little ones ! livened by the numerous vessels sailing across the| way. Ina corner between the two an gles, and ced the manufacture of salt, anticipating he should Tailor und Bear, ‘The Pee Wit. ‘Cherry and the Frog Bide. Ty toil of labor 
° e Sl fiv ye. The No ile long. 
Cadnen of plensest song bay, and the ever changeful hue of its waters, now | looking down the longer part of the gallery, was a ~tm be possessed of an ample fortune. He had, | Fits ah he first part may also be a 7 > an 
Peat mali a ee eed: saffron, azure, or purple, according as the breeze | study, with casts of Venus and Apollo on each owever, manufactured but a few bushels of the | ~~~" pew edition of her hum ce 
aught within the mountain solitudes ; biew, or as the sun ascended or declined.” deaf the dese. Whe tee cecmscnmteinn’ he article, when the water became fresh. The Scot AMILIAR TALES FOR CHILDR ment that : 
For hoary legends to your wilds belong, F following. it wi air now began to fear some ‘yankee trick,’ and on Being thirty entertaining little stories, with pictures, divided .Q1SO ete Stt 
aed sect asain tay oA rom the following, it will appear that he was largest of his pictures ; and in the farther one, af-} 4. ° . y ? into nine books, at six cents each, of fifty cents a dozen. Dene ep im 
yours are haunts where inspiration 8. no less a coxcomb than an epicure :— ter stepping softly down the gallery, as if respect- digging into the spring, found that all the salt | « veat manner. ter He “Pe 
Then go forth—earth and sky “Like Demosthenes, he chose and put on his| ing the dumb life on the walls, you generally found ecantsied of a, denen pon ot iasignpeal HE HOUS SERVANTS? DIRECTOR ye a hi 
To you are tributary—joys are spread dress with the most studied care and neatness.— | the mild and quiet artist at his work ; happy, for bottom, and that the spring itself was not worth a Or a Moni aa ow bone ~ ising bint , = : 
Profuecly, 0 hur Scan ee He is said not only to have prepared his attitudes, | he thought himself immortal. >) Y> dollar. Search was immediately made for Jona- arrangement oud pestomancn of Sevatay Forks with Some mation, os 
On the green path, beneath your gamesome tread. but also to have adjusted the plaits of his gown| I need not enter into the merits of an artist who than by the enraged purchaser, but he was no Soioallinceensalios ; mo) iikewise how to combat Lange ante Bo i oa 
[From the Winter's Breath.| before a mirror, when about to issue forth to the| is so well known, and has been so often criticised.| ete © be found—and it is presumed that he | Partios with onder; with general directions for placing ow Tal al a, ee 
. : . : ‘| feared a ducking in fresh water, and had depart- | Kinds of Joints, Fish, Fowl, dec. ; with full instructions for chung Bt Swrheeling 
Forum ; and to have taken no less care in ar-| He was a man with regular, mild features; and, 6 a ? PAFT"| Plate, Brass, Steel, Glass, Mahogany 5 and likewise, all kinde@ BB dose stun 
DEATH. ranging them, than in moulding the periods of bis | though of Quaker origin, had the look of what he oS: Rume Go poscinen. thets Eeployere) and tpwands of 100, various and sottel Iii ening souns 
What is death? "Tis to be free! ee. eA = mas up his gown, that the | was, a painter toa court. His appearance was The following anecdote, which is highly credit. | RoHy complied for the we of House Fumilien sethe Used he | Ordinari 
No more to love, or hope or fear— olds did not fall by chance, but were formed with | so gentlemanly, that the moment he changed his| able to the parties concerned, is now in circula- ee ee ee atin & eg es » thes: 
To join the great equality ; great care, by means of a knot artfully tied, and gown for a coat, he seemed to be full dressed.—| tion:—Some time ago an illustrious personage, | Coal, written by a New York gentleman. ‘the will of 
All alike are humbled there! concealed in the plies of his robe, which appa-| ‘The simplicity and self-possession of the young| wishing to take the sacrament, sent for the Bishop | n°” ndiea thes aap aie tab ence wine ieee’ te #tance, the 
The mighty grave rently flowed carelessly around him. Macrobius Quaker, not having time enough to grow stiff, (for| of W to administer it. The messenger ha- which the have received of its great merits, and thief fram the lat ‘Bying inses 
Wraps lord and slave ; ~ records a story of his instituting an action of he went early to study at Rome,) took up, J sup-| ving loitered on his way, a considerable time had Governor Gore of — in whose family the euthor lived fer i » taper 
Nor pride nor poverty dares come mages against a person who jostled him, while | pose, with more ease than most would have done,} elapsed before the Bishop arrived, and some irri- Fb nip = asteasiesly, ent ite Aaa bpd ‘etcasion 3 
Within that refuge home, the tomb ! ~oapeon in this elaborate dress, and had ruffled the urbanities of his new position. And what] tation had been manifested by the illustrious per- | have experienced to be valuable. Could servante be induced tam -‘etrings of 2 
oi ~ Ne = he ae to appear yt wd simplicity helped him to, favor would retain. Yet|»sonage in question. On the arrival of the Rev. | Somtort sud conventence of families much prometed. © acute in | 
Spirit with the drooping wing, with his drapery adju according to the hap-|this man, so well bred, and so indisputably clever| Prelate, his delay was complained of, and its cause | # subscriber for such number of copies as six dollars will payla,at ME. the actic 
And the ever weeping eye, piest arrangement—an anecdote, which, whether | in his art, (whatever might be the amount of his| explained. His immediately rang his bell, | tis st many more woult be subscribed (or in Boston 


Thou of all earth’s kings art king ! 
Empress at thy forestool lie ! 


























true or false, shows, by its currency, the opinion 
entertained of his finical attention to every thing 





genius,) had received so careless or so homely an 





and commanded the attendance of the messenger. 














HAWLS, 


LEGHORNS, AND SILKS- 




























? . 3S JAMES T. HOBART has received and opened his Fall 
’ r education when a boy, that he could hardly read.} On his entering the room, his rebuked him | of Shawls, Silks, and Lashom, coniatiogel wep cane EEE 
Beneath thee strew'd $ that concerned the elegance of his attire or the | He pronounced also some of his words, in read-| sharply, and dismissed him from his service. Hav- | ta *7ure Suawly (B- Taupin, Son & Ces Menudsctort 5 See 
Their multitude ; gracefulness of his figure and attitudes. He also| ing, with a puritanical barbarism, such as haive| ing done this, he addressed the Bishop thus :— | sre made from the woo! of the’ Thibet gout, and are equal tothe mi 
Sink, like waves upon the shore ; bathed himself in odoriferous waters, and daily | for have, as some people pronounce when they| ‘Now my Lord, if you please, we will proceed.’ CesiiTease Ture Satins ; 1 do. Satin Lovantine ; 
A SS Se APS SEL repay himself with the most precious essences. | sing psalms. But this was perhaps an American| His Lordship, with great mildness, but at the|  } ¢- ro oe or dnote’ Slike | 6 de. froth Bellver Raghere 
What's he iia aes his too minute attention to his person and to| custom. My mother, who both read and spoke| same time with firmness, refused to administer the | 1 do. full size Gipseys ; 2 hales French Habit Cloth ; 
s the grandeur of the eart! gesticulation, appears to have been the sole blem-| remarkably well, would say haive, and shaul (for| sacrament whilst only irritation and anger towards Ph ghee ppm agp Be — ey ... : 
To the grandeur round thy throne ? ish in his oratorical character; and the only stain | shall,) when she sung her hymns. But it was not| a fellow creature remained on the mind of the il- | which will be sold at the lowost suction prices ot Oe elie! 
Riches, glory, beauty, birth, on his moral conduct, was his practice of corrupt-| so well in reading lectures at the academy. Mr| lustrious person. His ———, suddenly. recollect- ment cn ee ee = i tl 
To thy kingdom all have gone. ing the judges of the causes in which he was em-| West would talk of his art all day long, painting] ing himself, said, ‘My lord, you are right ;? and JASURANCE.—The MERCHANTS’ JnsURi 
Before thee stand ployed—a practice which must be, in a great/all the while. On other subjects he was not so} then sent for the offending party, whose forgive- | Comrasy 1x Bostos, conformably with their set of 
The wond'rous band ; measure, imputed to the defects of the judicial | fluent; and on political and religious matters he} ness and restoration to favor he pronounced in Saaieenene pm ie pel and tanemsd aa 
Bards, heroes, sages, side by side, system at Rome ; for, whatever might be the ex-| tried hard to maintain the reserve common with| terms of great kindness and condescension. inp omaiee cae ay = ome insurance at their office, Ne. % 
Who darken'd nations when they died ! cellence of the Roman laws, — aus be | those about a court. He succeeded ill in both.— : London Globe. on Dwelling Houses and other Bulidingas On Merchendoe, Beas 
worse than the procedure under which they were | There were always strong suspicions of his leanin urniture, and other property. On Factory Buildings, Mackie 
eee tnyemens Set Aon ena chow administered.” , F to his native side in colillans aed during Bone Anecdote. Professor D’Wolf, in one of his p= rant mah po go age 
Many a million for ber one ; parte’s triumph, he could not contain his enthu-| recent Lectures on Chemistry, speaking of the ary wy Nepean Soey Ln mrp ay her yg myenrngy me 
Through thy gates the mortal tlow (From a Lausanne Paper.] siasm for the Republican chief, going even to Pa-| pyramids of cotton cloth now piled up in our | decribed. P ae 
Hins dor enuntions yours voll'd on ; Remarkable Longevity.—It is now some days| ris to pay him his homage, when First Consul.—| streets, contrasted the present state of manufac- cena euies aktes tem a> ae exclusive principle by 
~apenguiegihaet that we have had at Lausanne a woman, of whom |The admiration of high colors and powerful ef-| tures with what they were not many years ago, | which they coniract lo pty alt kom on the propeniy Sault Oat Folic 
No step has come ; the Geneva Journal has already spoken, and who | fects, natural to a painter, was too strong for him.| when our New-England fields presented a wide | at a lower premium, in which case they will insure on the pro-rate of 
There Gx'd, Gill the last thander’s sound is a most remarkable phenomenon of longevity.| How he managed this matter with the higher| spread sheet of linen and tow cloth, put out by | *"T:8 Company also give notice that they continue to insure on Me 
Shall 606 chy gelssness be anbound! [Crety Elizabeth, daughter of Claude Thomas and of| powers in England, I cannot say. Probably he| the industrious housewife to whiten, among which | 1nz Riss, against the perils mentioned in their Ps isies as 









































Anna Metral, was christened in the parish of Vil- 
laroux, three leagues distant from Chambery, the 
17th December, 1714. She has been married 
twice, the second time at the age of 66, with a 
man named Durieux, age 25, and whose name she 
goes by.—They lived thirteen years together with- 
out having had any issue. During the interval 
between the first and second marriages, she was 
for seven years courier to a Prince at Milan, un- 
der the name of Antuine. Novo one suspected her 
sex during that time, and her health did not suffer 
in the least from the fatiguing duties of her ser- 
vice. On first appearance one would not sup- 
pose her to be older than 65. She is of the mid- 
dle stature, and age has not made her stoop in the 
least. She is lively, gay, robust, and healthy, 
and sife is vain of the fact of having dispensed 
with the services of a physician throughout her 
life, and of never having experienced the slightest 
indisposition. She takes long walks, is unacquaint- 
ed with fatigue, and asserts that the physicians 
attached to the Royal Family of France, to whom 
she had the honor of being presented in 1827, 
have told her that she will yet live 30 years. 

I have observed her very attentively, and I have 
found in her all the signs which indicate very great 
age, but with a general state of preservation which 
surpasses all conception. The skin is wrinkled 
in a peculiar manner ; in the front part of the 
neck, and upper part of the chest especially, a 
kind of pad has been formed by the number and 
the depth of the wrinkles. I have met with noth- 
ing similar in the oldest persons I have seen till 
now. At the back of the neck there are long and 
deeplines, some of which form three long and 
very distinct Roman X’s. The aspect of the 
whole skin, the habits of body, the bony workings 
of the skeleton, as far as they are distinguishable, 
evince her age still better than the documents 
which she possesses to that effect, however au- 
thentic and regular. At the age of fifty she lost 
all her hair; it grew again, and is now gray and 
abundant. She became deprived of the whole of 
her lower teeth without any pain, but she has frag- 
ments of some in her upper jaw. Her pulse is so 
regular as to have astonished according to her ac- 
counts, every medical man ; in visiting it, I count- 
ed several times 80 throbs per minute, with varia- 
tion. She hardly takes afy sleep, and spends the 
greater part of the night in prayer and singing; in 
the morning she slumbers an hour or two at most, 
and her mind becomes depressed if her sleep has 
been at all deep. Her sight has become weaken- 
ened since two years, in consequence of a cataract 
having come in her left eye, and one now coming 
in her right; this is her only infirmity. The 
taste, the touch, the smell, and the hearing, are in 

a perfect state, and she has neither oppressiveness 





If any of our readers are disposed to know how great 
men lived io Rome, they may find some account of the 
habits of Hortensius, a celebrated Roman Orator, in the 
following extract from Dunlop's History of Fiction. 


«“ Anexample of splendour and luxury had been 
set to him by the orator Crassus, who inhabited a 
sumptuous palace in Rome, the hall of which was 
adorned with four pillars of Hymettian marble, 
twelve feet high, which he brought to Rome in his 
zdileship, at a time when there were no pillars of 
foreign matble even in public buildings. The 
court of this mansion was ornamented by six lotus 
trees, which Pliny saw in full luxuriance in his 
youth, but which were afterwards burned in the 
conflagration in the time of Nero. He had also 
a number of vases, and two drinking-cups, en- 
graved by the artist Mentor, but which were of 
such immense value that he was ashamed to use 
them. Hortensius had the same tastes as Crassus, 
but surpassed shim and all his contemporaries in 
magnificence. His mansion stood on the Pala- 
tine Hill, which appears to have been the most 
fashionable situation in Rome, being at that time 
covered with the houses of Lutatius Catulus, 
nilius Scaurus, Claudius, Cataline, Cicero, and 
Cesar. The residence of Hortensius was adja- 
cent to that of Cataline; and though of no great 
extent, it was splendidly furnished. After the 

death of the orator, it was inhabited by Octavius 
Czsar, and formed the centre of the .chief impe- 
rial palace, which increased from the time of 
Augustus to that of Nero, till it covered a great 
part of the Palatine Mount, and branched over 
the hills. Besides his mansion in the capital, he 
possessed sumptuous villas at Tusculum, Bauli, 
and Laurentium, where he was accustomed to 
give the most elegant and expensive entertain- 
ments. He had frequently peacocks at his ban- 
quets, which he first served up at a grand augural 
feast, and which, suys Varro, were more com- 
mended by the luxurious, than by men of probity 
and austerity. His olive plantations he is said to 
have regularly moistened and bedewed with wine ; 
and on one occasion, during the hearing of an 
important case, in which he was engaged along 
with Cicero, begged that he would change with him 
the previously arranged order of pleading, as he 
* was obliged to go to the country to pour wine on 
a favourite platanus, which grew near his Tus- 
culan villa. Notwithstanding this profusion, his 
heir found not less than ten thousand casks of 
wine in his cellar after his death. Besides his 
taste for wine, and fondness for plantations, he 
indulged a passion for pictures and fish-ponds.— 
At his Tusculan villa, he built a hall for the re- 
ception of a painting of the expedition of Argu- 





was the less heedful, inasmuch as he was not very 
carefully paid. I believe he did a great deal for 
the late king, with a very little profit. The hon- 
or in these cases is too apt to be thought enough. 
Mr West certainly kept his love for Bonaparte no 
secret ; and it was no wonder, for the conqueror 
expressed an admiration of his pictures. He 
thought his smile enchanting, and that he had the 
handsomest leg and thigh he had ever seen. He 
was present when the “Venus de Medicis” was 
talked of, the French having just then taken 
possession of her. Bonaparte, Mr West said, 
turned round to those about him, and said, with 
his eyes lit up, “She’s coming !” as if he had been 
talking ofa living person. I believe he retained 
for the Emperor the love that he had had for the 
First Consul, a wedded love, “for better, for 
worse.” However, I believe also that he retained 
it after the- Emperor’s downfall; which is not 
what every painter did. 

But I am getting out of my chronology. The 
quiet of Mr West’s gallery, the tranquil, intent 
beauty of the statues, and the subjects of some of 
the pictures, particularly Death on the Pale 
Horse, the Deluge, the Scotch King Hunting the 
Stag, Moses on Mount Sinai, Christ healing the 
Sick, (a sketch,) Sir Philip Sidney giving up the 
water to the Dying Soldier, the Installation of the 
Knights of the Garter, and Ophelia before the 
King and Queen, (one of the best things he evér 
did,) made a great impression upon me. My 
mother and I used to go down the gallery togeth- 
er, as if we were treading on wool. She was in 
the habit of stopping to look at some of the pic- 
tures, particularly the Deluge and the Ophelia, 
with a countenance quite awe-stricken. She used 
also to point out to me the subjects relating to lib- 
erty and patriotism, and the domestic affections. 
Agrippa bringing home the Ashes of Germanicus 
was a great favorite with her. I remember, too, 
the awful delight afforded us by the Angel slaying 
the Army of Sennacherib: a bright figure lording 
it in the air, with a chaos of human beings below. 

As Mr West was almost sure to be found at 
work in the farthest room, habited in his white 
woollen gown, so you might have predicated, with 
equal certainty, that Mrs West was sitting in the 
parlor reading. I used to think, that if I had 
such a parlor toset in, I should do just as she 
did. It was a good sized room, with two win- 
dows looking out on the little garden I spoke of, 
and opening to it from one of them by a flight of 
steps. The garden with its busts in it, and the 
pictures which you knew were on the other side 
of its wall, had an Italian look. The room was 


a strip of cotton was not to be found. As a fur- 
ther illustration of the total ignorance of the use of 
cotton that prevailed at that period, he related an 
anecdote of an old lady, who, before the revolu- 
tion, received, as a rare present from abroad, a 
parcel of tea and a bundle of cotton, the use of 
which had been carefully specified in labels at- 
tached tu the packages. But, unluckily, the di- 
rections for the cotton were attached to the tea, 
and those for the tea to the cotton, so that the 
good lady carded the tea and boiled the cotton ! 
The husband marvelled at the taste of the people 
who could make a palatable drink of cotton, and 
the dame was equally astonished at their ingenui- 
ty in making cloth out of such a material as tea. 
— Prov. Microcosm. 


, 





English Wars. Of 127 years, terminating in 
1515, England spent 65 in war, and 62 in peace. 
The war of 1683, after lasting nine years, and 
raising our expenditure in that period to thirty-six 
millions, was ended by the treaty of Ryswick in 
1697. Then came the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession, which began 1702, concluded in 1713, 
and absorbed sixty-two and a half millions of our 
money. Next was the Spanish war of 1739, set- 
tled finally at Aix-la-Chapelle iu 1748, after cost- 
ing us nearly fifty-four millions. Then came the 
seven year’s war of 1756, which terminated with 
the treaty of Paris in 1763, in the course of which 
we spent 112 millions. ‘The next was the Ameri- 
can war of 1776, which lasted eight years. Our 
national expenditure in this time was 136 millions. 
The French revolutionary war began in 1793, 
lasted nine years, and exhibited an expenditure 
of 464 millions. The war against Bonaparte be- 
gan in 1803, and ended in 1815. During those 
twelve years, we spent 1159 millions; 771 of 
which were raised by taxes, $88 by loans. In 
the revolutionary war we borrowed 201 millions ; 
in the American 104 millions ; in the seven years 
war, 60 millions ; in the Spanish war of 1739, 29 
millions ; in the war of the Spanish succession, 
32 1-2 millions, in the war of 1588, 20 millions: 
—total borrowed in the seven wars, during 65 
years, about 834 millions. In the same time we 
raised by taxes 1189 millions; thus forming a 
total expenditure of 2023 millions!— Weekly 
Review. 








The minister of a country church having com- 
plained to one of his parishoners that he often saw 
his eyes shut during the sermon. ‘Aye, Measter 
Parson,’ said the bumpkin, ‘thee doesn’t think I 
hear wi’ my eyes do’ee.” 
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hung with engravings and colored prints. Among 
them was the Lion’s Hunt, from Rubens; the 
Hierarchy with the Godhead, from Raphael, 
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